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Fisk Cord Tires x » £2 
An Investment in Tire Economy Was, Wea |: 


ea is the supreme test of tires—the 


thing that gives excess mileage and} saves e 
money. a 
Quality, experience and high manufacturing ar ei Mr 
standards build into a tire things which insure long | me pot 
mileage—which rolls off the miles, thousand after , gal es 
thousand, without interruption and without incon- (Made also in Ribbed Tread) ox 
venience to the user. cn 
Fisk Cord Tires are built just that way. Big, 

° > . “There is now str 

good looking, with extra tough tread, they give a Fisk Tire 
for every motor uchicle oo a 


you easy riding, save gas and—most important of that rolls” 
all—deliver the miles in excess of what you buy. 





That saves you real money. 





Next Time—BUY. FISK 


SK CORD TIRES|' 
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RAISING CATTLE IN TH 


By H. A. WALLACE 











E MOUNTAINS 





NOTHER Iowa _ fellow 
A and myself were climb- 

ing Mount Esther, one 
foothills of Pike’s 
Peak. On the plateau at the 
top, at an altitude cf 9,300 
feet, was a bunch of thirty 
‘white-face” cows with their 
calves. Those of you who 
ave gone up to the peak by 
automobile this year may 
have noticed these cows. 
They are on the plateau about 
six miles beyond Cascade. 

A day or two later I talked 
with Mr. E. E. Brown, of 
Green Mountain Falls, who 
owns these cattle, and who 
has run cattle in the moun- 
tains for the past twenty 
years. He told me many 
things about the mountain 
cattle business which were 
new to me. 

These cattle on top of 
Mount Esther are on a gov- 
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ernment forest range, and 
Mr. Brown paid the govern- 
ment 35 cents a head for the 
five-months season from June to October. A number 
of years ago, cattle were allowed to run on thé 
government forest ranges free; just before the war 
the charge was 25 cents a head for the season. The 
chief forage is buffalo grass and gramma grass, but 
rear the streams there is some blue grass. These 
grasses, while short and sparse, are very nutritious. 
According to Mr. Brown, the range has been over- 
stocked in recent years, and is not quite so good now 
as it used to be. 

In July and August, Mr. Brown turns in a Here- 
ford bull with his cows. At present he is using a 
registered bull which cost him $125. His grade 
cows are worth perhaps $80 each. 

In October the cattle are rounded up, and. the 
steers which are three and a half years old are 
shipped to a commission firm at Denver. Last year 
Mr. Brown sold his three-year-old grass-fat steers 
for $11.75 per cwt. The weight was around 1,000 
pounds per steer, or possibly just a little more. 
At Denver the fatter steers are butchered and the 
hinner ones are sent east for corn belt feeders 
to finish. 

In the winter the cows in calf, as well as the 
six-months-old calves, are brought down into the 
valleys, which are at an altitude of around 7,700 
feet. Here there are about three acres of winter 
pasture for each animal, and in addition each gets 
about fifteen pounds of oat-barley hay daily. 

In growing oat-barley hay, Mr. Brown likes to 
seed a mixture of about three bushels of oats and 
two pecks of barley per acre. He prefers a long- 
strawed variety of oats and a beardless variety. of 


Typical Mountain Steer. 


barley. In the corn belt, the six-row bearded bar- 
leys are grown almost exclusively, but in the moun- 
tains the beardless varieties are universal favor- 
ites. The oat-barley mixture yields around one 
and a hali to two tons per acre. I rather ques- 
tioned Mr. Brown’s figures on this point, but he 
vas quite certain that the yield of dry hay was 
this heavy. 

At the time of cutting, in October, the barley 
is nearly ripe, and sometimes the season is long 
enough so that the barley is dead ripe and the 
oats are nearly ripe. In July, when we in the corn 
belt are harvesting our oats for grain, the moun- 
tain oats are about five inches in height, or at 
about the point where our oats are late in April. 
This year they had a heavy freeze early in June. 

The land upon which they grow this oat-barley 
hay is worth probably around twenty dollars an 
acre. It is composed very largely of disintegrated 
red granite, and so far as looks are concerned, it 
appears to be rather poor stuff. The strongest 
thing that can be said in its favor is that it will 
yield around one and a half tons of dry hay to the 
acre. This hay was worth perhaps ten dollars a 
ton before the war, and the normal price now is 
perhaps seventeen dollars a ton. 

Last winter there were some very heavy snows, 
which cut down the winter pasturing, and as a 
result hay was worth as high as forty dollars a ton. 
Many cattle died on- account of the heavy snows. 
But even at that, Mr. Brown says that the chances 
of loss in the mountains are much less than on 
the plains. Blizzards may come, but the cattle 


generally are able to protect 
themselves by drifting into a 
draw or among the timber. 

Mr. Brown's winter pas- 
ture is only a mile from his 
home, but on one occasion 
a four-foot fall of snow came, 
and he was unable to get 
to the pasture for eight days. 
In spite of these unusually 
bad conditions, the cattle 
were able to protect them- 
selves. While cattle are not 
as good as horses in the mat- 
ter of taking care of them- 
they nevertheless 
have some ability as rustlers, 
and in case an emergency 
presents itself will do some 
browsing on the bushes. 

Mr. Brown is strong for 
Herefords under mountain 
conditions. They have the 
vitality and rustling ability 
to withstand hard condi- 
tions. 

I asked Mr. Brown what 
would be a fair average daily 
gain for steers on summer 
pasture. I knew that on corn belt pastures, with- 
cut grain, our steers gained an average daily of 
right around one and two-thirds pounds, and I 
wondered how the mountain pastures compared 
with ours. Mr. Brown said that few people have 
scales in the mountains, and that no weighing is 
done until the steers are sold in the fall, at three 
and a half years of age. At that time they weigh 
a little over a thousand pounds each, on the av- 
erage. Indications are that these mountain cattle 
gain about one and one-third pounds a day dur- 
ing the summer and about one-half pound daily 
during the winter. 

It would seem that there should be excellent 
money in pasturing cattle on government forest 
renges at 35 cents per head for the season. 


selves, 





At present there seem to be more cattle in 
the mountains than there have ever been. The 
government forest rangers evidently have to ex- 


ercise considerable tact in assigning pastures to the 
different cattlemen. Those cattlemen who have 
farm land near the ranges are given first choice. 
But it seems to make little difference whether a 
man owns forty acres of farm land or six hundred 
acres. Many of the cattlemen are not well pleased 
with the government control of the forest ranges. 
They admit that the forest rangers are pretty fine 
chaps, but seem to think that some of the regula- 
tions promulgated from Washington are rather 
foolish. Possibly there is some justice to these 
claims. But at any rate, forest range pasture at 
#5 cents per head for the season would seem to be 
a great bargain. 
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Turmoil 


HE railroad workers, who are now getting 80 
they did before the war, 
are preparing to hold up the country for another 
thousand workers in the 
already gone on an unofficial 
strike, and indications are that a general 
strike will be called within a month unless the gov- 
ernment grants further wage increases. 

Railroad wages and wages generally (salaries 
excepted) have gone up in just about the same 
rutio as the cost of living. Wages are not as high 
proportionately as shoes or certain kinds of food, 
but they are higher than house rent or street car 
fare Theoretically, wages now hold about the 
same ratio to the cost of living as before the war. 

The air is filled with a spirit of turmoil, envy 
and unrest. This is demonstrated by the race riots 
and continual strikes In Europe, 
there are a dozen petty wars. Every one thinks 
that someone benefiting at his expense. 
‘Ihe farmers see the real estate dealers making 
thousands of dollars out of their land. The wage- 
see the wealthy riding by in their limou- 
The price level is unstable, and we have all 
lost our customary landmarks. And so most of us 
acopt the principle of getting all we can. 3ut in 
this kind of a game the farmer and laboring man 
work at a disadvantage, whereas the manufacturer 
and the middleman apparently make big profits. 
But even tho the manufacturer and the middleman 
make big profits, they must contribute nearly 80 
per cent to the government as taxes. We are nearly 
all as prosperous as before the war, but we all feel 
that we have certain grievances. The manufactur- 
ers and the middlemen think the high taxes and the 
demands of labor are outrageous, and pass on the 
increased expenses to the consumer or wage-earner. 
Aud so the wage-earner must again ask for an in- 
crease in wages, and the unrest continues. 

In an atmosphere of continual turmoil, the farm- 
er is more likely to suffer than any other class. 
Sooner or later an attempt is made to cut the Gor- 
dian knot by reducing the prices of farm products. 
Ostensibly, these official drives against the high cost 
cf living are directed at the profiteers. As a matter 
of fact, the middlemen continue to make their cus- 
tumary profit, and the net result is lower prices 
to the farmer. It will be interesting to watch the 
price of oats, hogs and cotton during the 
next two months. We venture to say that the con- 
gressional investigation will not alter the profits 
of the middlemen by so much as one per cent, but 
that farm products may very possibly drop ten per 


per cent more than 


iucreass¢ lwo hundred 


railroad shops hav 
present 


succession of 


else is 


earners 
sines 


corn, 


cent. At this writing, hogs have dropped 40 cents 
per cwt. and corn 3 cents a bushel. 
‘The present tempestuous situation may very 


readily end in a big smash unless we all get in a 
quieter frame of mind and settle down to hard work, 
convinced that by so doing we shall get our fair 
share. What we need most of all at the present 
time is a standardized scale of values, so that farm- 
ers, business men and wage earners may have some- 
thing fairly definite to count on. ¥ 


Co - 6 
Reducing the Price of Wheat 


‘ASTERN congressmen are anxious to have the 
government sell wheat at a loss in order that the 
prices of corn, hogs and other products may be 
broken proportionately. Before they push this mat- 
ter too far, they should recollect what happened to 
hog prices after the government took its hands off. 
Eastern people wanted the government to abandon 
the $17.50 hog guarantee in February. When the 
government finally took hands off the hog market, 
in March, hogs promptly advanced $2 per cwt. The 
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New York Times, in a recent editorial, expresses 
the fear that tampering with the wheat guarantee 
may bring about the same results, and concludes 
with the statement: “Bread eaters will eat their 
bread more cheaply by continuance of the guaran- 
tee than by its premature removal.” 

The final working out of government guarantees 
has been just as favorable to the consumers as to 
the producers. 


Sf. 3 
Limestone 


eo which have been conducted at 
the Odin experiment field, in southern Illinois, 
show that the use of limestone on that soil has re 
sulted in an increase of sixteen bushels of wheat, 
or its equivalent, for each ton of limestone used. 
Thru the splendid work started by Doctor Hopkins, 
of the Illinois Agricultural College, experiments 
with limestone have been conducted in several dif- 
ferent parts of the state for several years. 

One set of experiments, which have been running 
since 1902, shows that for each ton of limestone 
used there was an increase in the yield of corm 
amounting to 10.05 bushels, an increase in the yield 
of oats amounting to 10.92 bushels, an increase in 
wheat amounting to 16 bushels, and an increase in 
clover and alfalfa hay amounting to almost half a 
ton. In another set of experiments, which have 
been running since 1910, the increase in the yield 
of corn which resulted from the use of one ton of 
limestone amounted to over 18 bushels; of oats, 
a!most 14 bushels; of wheat, over 12 bushels; and 
of clover and alfalfa hay, .63 of a ton. In still an- 
other set of experiments, the increase in the yield 
of corn was almost 11 bushels; of oats, 8.5 bushels; 
of wheat, over 5.5 bushels; and of legume hay, .34 
of a ton. Taking the average of all of these ex- 
periments conducted in different parts of the state, 
we find that the increase in corn from the use of 
one ton of limestone averages about 12.5 bushels; 
of oats, almost 11 bushels; of wheat, 11.5 bushels; 
and of legume hay, .43 of a ton. 

The value of limestone, of course, varies greatly 
with the character of the soil. Its chief value is to 
correct acidity. Consequently, its use will be found 
much more profitable on soils which are acid thru 
having been farmed for a long time. Tests of soils 
in different parts of the corn belt show that in most 
sections of Iowa and Illinois, the application of one 
to three tons of limestone to the acre will be found 
highly profitable. Iowa farmers have been slow to 
come to the use of limestone. The fertility of Iowa 
soil has not been used up to as great an extent as 
that in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; but Iowa farmers 
will be wise if they profit by the experience of these 
states to the east of us. Why not put on the lime- 
stone before our soil becomes so acid? 

There is another very strong argument for the 
early use of lime: As the soil becomes acid thru 
exhaustion of the lime, it is more and more difficult 
t» secure a stand of clover. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been wasted thru sowing clover seed 
on acid soil. If we maintain the lime in our soils 
iru the application of limestone every two or three 
years, much of the difficulty in securing a stand of 
clover will be avoided. 

The !timestone grinders in Iowa should be kept 
running full time. Limestone is cheap, certainly the 
cheapest thing the farmer can buy, considering its 
value. It can be applied to the land any time after 
the growing crop is removed. We should use it 
freely. At present land prices, we can not afford 
not to use it. 

oe Se 
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Opportunities in Lamb Feeding 
( NE year with another, many farmers, especially 

those tributary to the Missouri river markets, 
find it good policy to buy western lambs in August, 
September or October, to run in the stubble fields 
and to clean up the weeds along the fences and in 
the corn fields. Unless the corn is down, the lambs 
will ordinarily bother the ears very little. They will 
eut the weeds and the lower leaves of the corn, and 
be in shape in two months to go back to market 
weighing ten to twenty pounds more than when 
they were taken out. 

People who have a good growth of rape or cow- 
peas in their corn, figure on seven to ten lambs 
per acre. In the case of corn with only the custom- 
ary weed growth, it is best to figure only three or 
four lambs to the acre. If the undergrowth gets 
thin, the lambs may start eating corn, and that may 
cause some dead lambs. 

The popular type of lamb for cleaning up corn 
fields is a lamb in fair flesh weighing around fifty- 
five pounds. This year there should be on the mar- 
het an unusually large number of lambs from Idaho, 
Wyoming and other northwestern states, on account 
of the drouth in that section. The best feeding 
lambs should show at least one top cross with the 
rrutton or down breeds. 

Last year many men lost money on lambs. This 
year, it looks as tho feeder lambs might be bought 
cheap enough so that there will be a chance for a 
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fair profit. Before buying the lambs, however, it 
might be well to let this Washington inquiry into 
high prices get well started. How serious this drive 
against high prices will prove no one knows. Hovw- 
ever, it may be just as well to wait until after the 
middle of September before buying feeder lambs 
this year. 

Lambs bought in the fall need not necessarily be 
turned back to market as soon as they are thru 
with the corn fields. Last year some men grain-fed 
their lambs and sold them at a good profit later in 
the winter. A decision on a matter of this sort is 
best left till we have a better line on the corn and 
lamb markets this fall. 


. 23- & 
Weather and the Corn Crop 


ion showers late last week over the entire corn 
+ belt, saved a lot of corn which was in a very 
bad way. This was especially true in parts of Illi- 
nois and Indiana. Kansas, however, is still quite 
dry. Corn in Iowa is, on the whole, about average 

The rainfall for the entire corn belt last week 
averaged three-fifths of an inch, or about one-fifth 
of an inch under normal. Temperature averaged 
81 degrees, or about 5 degrees above normal. Kan- 
sas and Nebraska were the driest states last week. 

On date of August 1st we estimate the acre yield 
of corn as follows, by states: Iowa, 36; Mlinois 
$2.2: Indiana, 33.6; Kansas, 13.6; Missouri, 24.4; 
Nebraska, 21.3, and Ohio, 39.6. These yields are 
about the average of the past ten years for Iowa 
ard Ohio, but 10 or 15 per cent under the average 
for the other five states. We estimate the yield 
for the entire country at 2,710,000,000 bushels, which 
is about 100,000,000 bushels under the government 
estimate of July Ist. How the government estimate 
for August Ist will compare with our estimate, we 
de not know at this writing. 


Co a BS 
Shipping Tuberculous Cattle 


8 pps the more stringent rules governing the 
matter of shipping cattle from one state to 
another, breeders of pure-bred cattle who fail to 
have them thoroly tested for tuberculosis are likely 
tc have some costly experience. 

For example, in March thirty-three cattle were 
shipped from Illinois to a point in Utah. Here they 
were re-tested and found to be tuberculous, and 
legal action has been taken, but just what we don’t 
know. Very likely the seller will not only lose his 
cattle, except for their slaughter value, but will be 
subject to prosecution for violation of the law. 
Several shipments of cattle were made from the 
same district in Illinois to Tennessee, and were 
found to be tuberculous. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is urging all of 
the states to make a re-test of cattle shipped in to 
them, about sixty days after the first test. This 
makes it doubly important that breeders who ship 
pure-bred cattle into another state shall first make 
dead sure that their cattle will not react to the tu- 
berculin test. 

Bo 2 
Pounds to the Acre 


yROF. A. L. HAECKER, who was for many years 

connected with our western agricultural col- 
leges, has taken the experiments in feeding beef 
cattle on silage, which have been conducted at a 
number of the western experiment stations, and has 
worked over the results in such a way as to show 
the number of pounds of beef per acre when steers 
were fed silage as compared with steers not fed 
silage. 

As Professor Haecker says, the important thing 
to the average feeder is how to get the greatest 
number of pounds of beef from the feed produced on 
an acre of land. He assumes that a field that pro- 
duces forty bushels of corn to the acre will pro- 
cuce ten tons of silage to the acre. This is, of 
course, an approximate figure. Some fields will 
produce considerably more than this; and yet it is 
a fair basis from which to make calculations. 

With this as a basis, he has studied the experi- 
ments conducted at the Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa 
and Kansas stations, and has found that in Wis- 
consin silage-fed steers produced 499 pounds of beef 
from an acre of feed, as compared with only 235 
pounds produced by the lot fed without silage. In 
Missouri the figures are 654 pounds for the silage- 
fed as against 376 pounds; in Iowa, 746 as against 
256 pounds, and in Kansas, 648 as against 294 
pounds. Taking an average of these four experi- 
ments, it will be seen that the steers fed the silage 
ration produced 637 pounds of beef per acre a3 
against 290 pounds for the steers not fed on a silage 
ration. 

It has not been a great many years since the 
silo was regarded as valuable only on the dairy 
farm. Now it is coming to be looked upon as 4 
necessity on every farm where any considerable 
number of cattle are kept either for dairy or beef 
purposes. 
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High-Price Agitation 
UR readers will remember that we have been 
( anticipating a heavy drive against prices this 
fall. The matter seems to have been precipitated 
sooner than- we had expected, by W. G Lee, presi- 
gent of the railroad workers, in a statement to 
President Wilson. Mr. Lee predicts “upheaval” in 
this country unless prices are reduced. He prefers 
reduction in prices to a raise in wages. 
\ number of congressmen have introduced bills 
designed to reduce the high cost of living. One pro- 
v.des for reducing the amount of money in circula- 


tion. The government could do this very nicely 
thru the federal reserve banks; but the net result 
would be a panic, with poor business, falling prices 


people out of work. Other bills provide for 
closing the boards of trade and for the government 
selling its wheat below the guarantee. 

will be remembered that a storm somewhat 
symilar to this broke last January. At that time, 


corn, Which has since sold for $2, went down to 
$1.18. It was argued last January that the war was 
over and prices should immediately drop. But after 
a temporary flurry, the men at the head of affairs 
s ied to conclude that further price reductions 
would do more harm than good. Since last March 


prices of all kinds: have been rising rapidly Corn 
has nearly doubled, and hogs have advanced nearly 
$5 per ewt. Copper has gone from 15 cents to 24 
conts a pound. Building materials of all kinds have 
£ up. There has been a great boom in the stock 
market and in farm lands. Leading economists have 
stated that we are on a permanently higher price 
level. People generally had reconciled themselves 
to doing business at the prevailing level. But now 
t vhole matter is reopened. 

We doubt very much if prices of manufactured 
commodities will be permitted to drop. The real 
t of the drive is to reduce prices of farm prod- 

Of course there is talk of reducing the ex- 
tant profits of the retailers, but action along this 
will be practically worthless. The net result 
of every investigation of this sort is to reduce the 


— oa 


Pp to the farmer. 

So far as corn is concerned, prices are undoubt- 
€ high; they are more than enough to cover cost 
of production. Winter wheat is a very profitable 
crop under prevailing prices, but spring wheat and 
oats this year are bringing little if any more than 
cost of production. Cattle are selling at a big loss. 


The dairy business is barely breaking even. There 
is some money in hogs, but the profit is not at all 
excessive. Fat lambs have been selling at a loss 
curing the greater part of the past year. 

The high price of farm products is not due to 
profiteering, but to the fact that prices are higher 
in Europe than they are here. Europe is willing to 
pay more than we are. Prices of cottonseed meal 
furnish an interesting illustration. Early in July the 
price was $62 a ton. In Europe the price is well 
over $100 a ton. European-buyers bought in large 
quantities and shot the American price up by $28, 
to $90 a ton within less than a month. 

In a thoroly scientific investigation of the prob- 
lem, the Harvard University committee on economic 
research recently stated that since July, 1914, whole- 
sale prices in different countries had increased 
about as follows: Italy, 350 per cent; France, 250 
per cent; England, 140 per cent, and the United 
States, 100 per cent. The conclusion of these Har- 
vard people in regard to prices is as follows: 

“Europe needs our raw materials and machinery. 
Even with our prices at their present high levels, 
she apparently can buy advantageously. . .. The 
outlook, then, is for prices to continue at least at 
their present level, and they may increase. .. . 
At present, then, the stage is set for a period of 
business activity—the banks are sound, business 
failures are few, in general there is a scarcity of 
commodities, the prices of industrial stocks are not 
very high, and prices of building materials are com- 
paratively low. The immediate outlook is for an 
advance in prices rather than a recession.” 

Since this was written, exchange rates with for- 
eign countries have dropped so that they have to 
ray from $1.10 to $1.50 of their money to buy a 
dollar’s worth of goods from us. Foreign govern- 
ments seem to like this situation because it helps 
bold prices down in the United States. They also 
like congressional investigations into the cost of 
living because such investigations may lower prices 
Ss) that they may buy more advantageously here. 

What we need is more stable prices. These peri- 
Odical investigations make prices more irregular 
than ever. They benefit the profiteer more than 
they harm him. 


er 


mw oO 
Live Stock Shipping Rules 


y IS, of course, necessary that due precautions be 
taken to prevent the shipment of diseased live 
stock and the dissemination of disease germs thru 
cars which have become infected. But we do not 
see any good reason why the various state veteri- 
harians and live stock sanitary boards should lie 
®wake nights devising rules which are unnecessary 
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and which hamper the movement of live stock and 
compel shippers to pay high disinfecting charges. 
Some of our sanitary boards remind us of a traffic 
policeman who acts on the theory that his business 
is to hamper traffic so far as possible, instead of 
accelerating it safely. 

Except when we are going thru an outbreak of 
some contagious disease, like foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease or hog cholera, we venture to say that prac- 
tically no dangerous diseases are disseminated thru 
live stock cars. Practical stockmen on live stock 
sanitary boards should exercise a little of their 
practical sense in these matters. 

e.g 
Why Not Try It? 
W* BELIEVE it would be a good plan if Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston would call all of 
the employes of the Department together and say 
something like this to them: 

“For three years past this Department has been 
doing everything it could to increase production 
and promote better methods of farming. The indi- 
cations are that by next spring production will have 
overtaken consumption. The war has made great 
changes for the farmer. We have been working 
so hard here in Washington that I am afraid some 
of us may have lost touch with the conditions on 
the farm. Therefore, I am going to ask all of you 
who are not engaged in the routine work of the 
Department, ana the necessary scientific and sta 
tistical work, to make your plans with a view to 
working on farms next year instead of in the De- 
partment. I would like you to scatter over the 
country, so that at the end of the year, when we 
come back, we will have first-hand knowledge of 
farming conditions thruout the United States. It 
will be a good thing for your health, and, I think, 
will make you much more valuable in your depart- 
mental work afterwards.” 

We suspect that at least half the people em- 
ployed in the Department could well be spared for 
a year. It would save the government some ten to 
fifteen million dollars, and it would give them the 
first-hand knowledge of farming and farm condi- 
tions that we are sure many of them need very 
much. Secretary Houston, in the meantime, after 
organizing his department thoroly, might put in at 
least half of the year visiting farms in different 
parts of the country—and that would be a good 
thing for him also. 


SB 
The Labor Question 


ARVEST hands in the wheat belt are getting 
from seven to ten dollars a day and board. 
Farmers in that section are not complaining so 
much about these high wages, but they are com- 
plaining about the quality of the work they are 
getting for their money. And complaints as to this 
are not confined to the wheat belt. They are com- 
ing from every section. Nor are they confined to 
the country. They are just as common in the towns 
and cities and manufacturing districts. Never in 
history was it so difficult to secure competent help, 
and that wholly without regard to wages paid. 
Perhaps this condition may change as we get 
back on a peace basis, but we suspect it will not 
change very soon, and farmers might as well pre- 
pare to meet it, if they can prepare. It means 
doing more and more work by machinery. Possibly 
it may mean more help from women who like work 
on the farm. As long as present conditions prevail, 
there seems little hope of getting the farm boys 
home from the industries. 


Sc  & 
Cottonseed Meal, Oil Meal 
and Bran 


oo year with another, the practical time to lay 
in such feeds as cottonseed meal, oil meal or 
bran is in August, September or October, before the 
heavy winter demand comes on the market. Bran 
prices are often three or four dollars a ton less in 
late August than in January. This year, however, 
feed prices have been rising at the time of year 
when they generally fall. 

Cottonseed meal during July jumped from $65 a 
ton at northern markets to $90. Oil meal, during 
the same period, jumped from $69 to $88. Bran 
climbed from $37 to $46. Part of this sudden ascent 
was due to the loosening of government restrictions 
early in July, and part to the great demand in 
Europe for feeds. It is said that the Europeans 
bave contracted for cottonseed meal in vast quanti- 
ties without much regard to price. 

The price of cottonseed meal is high not only 
because of the unusual demand, but also because of 
the prospective small cotton crop. The acreage is 
small and the crop is very backward. The month of 
August is the critical time for the cotton crop. Fa- 
vorable weather during the next three weeks in 
the cotton belt or corn belt might reduce cottonseed 
meal prices $15 a ton. 

Cottonseed meal and oil meal are about three 
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times the pre-war price, but bran is only abo@t 
twice. Bran has gone up in about the same ratio 
as oats, for which it acts as a partial substitute. 
The large winter wheat crop has helped to hold 
bran prices somewhat in check. 

Each person must size up the feed situation for 
himself. Personally, we rather doubt if there is the 
same incentive for early buying this year as usual. 
"here is always the possibility of a heavy drive 
against prices of all kinds this fall. 

o.2 o 
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Plain Talk From the Grange 


HE National Grange has no hesitation in speak- 

ing plainly concerning Secretary Lane’s plan 
for reclaiming arid lands for the ostensible purpose 
of helping out the soldiers. The Grange uses the 
following language concerning this scheme: 

“Nothing more transparent in stupendous ex- 
travagance was ever proposed in this country; and 
if the tax-payers will even one-quarter wake up to 
what is going on, the Lane plan would be hurled 
into oblivion.” 

It further denounces it as an “unworkable, fan- 
tastical dreamer’s scheme, for which not the slight- 
est warrant in our national constitution exists, 
whose every result will be disaster, and whose 
wasteful use of the hard-earned dollars of America 
will constitute the crime of the year, if ever it be 
authorized.” 

This is strong language, but no stronger, we 
think, than is fully justified. 

Co 8 
Protecting One’s Estate 

N IOWA reader writes: 

+ “IT have recently bought a farm and have 
gone heavily in debt. All my money is tied up in 
the farm and live stock and machinery, and I owe 
$20,000. I have a wife and two small children. If I 
live, I have no fear of not being able to pay out, 
but sometimes I wonder what might happen if I 
should die.” 

The wise thing to do in a case of this kind is 
to carry enough life insurance to make the family 
reasonably safe. For some reason or other, farmers 
have been slow to appreciate the value of life in- 
surance. In many ways, it is more valuable to the 
furmer than to the average business man, because, 
as in the case of this correspondent, most of his 
rioney is tied up in property which can not always 
be realized upon promptly; and no matter how valu- 
able it may be, it is not uncommonly sacrificed be- 
cause the widow does not have sufficient working 
capital to give her time to turn it. 

Careful business men use life insurance not 
cnly to build up an estate for their dependents, but 
to protect themselves against large business haz 
ards. For example, many a business man, when 
ruaking an unusually large investment, which cont- 
pels the use of considerable extra borrowed money, 
will take out temporary life insurance policies, com- 
monly called term policies, for a sufficient sum to 
protect his estate against loss from this particular 
investment in case he should die before his plans 
can be carried out. These term policies run any- 
where from three to five years, and consequently 
are very much cheaper than regular policies. They 
cffer about the best way of temporarily protecting a 
heavy investment against the unexpected death of 
the investor. 

The government insurance plan put in effect 
for the soldiers has done a great deal to educate 
people generally on the value of life insurance. 
Farm boys who were insured while in the service 
should keep up this insurance under the plan which 
has been worked out by the government. 

When taking out insurance, take it on the basis 
of insurance, and not on the basis of an investment. 
By which we mean: Don’t take out endowment 
policies. For men under the age of thirty-five, it is 
usually a good plan to take limited payment ‘life 
policies, which are paid up after fifteen or twenty 
payments. Men of forty or over will usually do just 
as well to take the ordinary life policies, upon which 
premiums must be paid every year until the policy 
is terminated. 


o° 2 
Dairy Beef 


1 Sasi farmers and stockmen who produce beef 
+ cattle only assume that they have no particu- 
lar interest in the numbers of dairy cattle. They 
do not seem to realize that from 35 to 40 per cent 
of the meat eaten by the people of the United States 
comes from dairy cattle. Hence, any pronounced 
increase or decrease in dairy cattle is bound to 
have an effect on the prices of beef cattle. 

The indications are that there will be an increase 
in dairy cattle during the next two or three years. 
Prices for milk are not high now compared with the 
cost of production; but as prices of foodstuffs de- 
crease, the chances are that prices of milk will nét 
decrease correspondingly, and this will be a tempta- 
tion to milk an increased number of cows.  ; 


































have been no- 
ticing the quotations on December cor 
in the press, and have 
to just what it and 
relation December 
has to new corn that 


Some of our readers 


dails written 


ask means what 


corn legitimatel 


will actually sell 






on the farm next December. Some of 
them would also like to k in ow just 
about what is the normal relati hip 
between December corn and | Ct corn 
as it is ordinarily sold in August and 


September 
We attempt to answer this last ques- 


tion by the accompanying chart, which 
is ye on a ten-year average extend- 
ing n 1904 to 1913 It will be no- 
ticed that durit ig this period cash corn 
on the first of July veraged about 61 
cents a bushel, and December corn av- 


eraged about 551% cents a bushel. On 
the 17th of August, December corn 
averaged 56.1 cents a bushel, and the 
cash corn 64.4 cents a bushel. At the 
present time, both cash corn and De 
cember corn seem to be selling for just 


r three times the 1904-1913 





a little und 


average early in August 

December corn is a contract to buy 
or sell corn for Dec oe, delivery at 
Chicago. The deals e generally han- 
dled by commission eh ees in 5,000 
bushel lots. When farmers buy and 
sell such corn, thev more often do it 
thru their local elevator than thru a 
commission house 

Previous to the war, December corn 
generally reflected actual conditions 
very accurately In the month of De 
cember, the December corn contracts 
were generally closed out at a price 
around 9 or 10 cents a bushel above 
the price actually prevailing on lowa 
farms Since the war, freight rates 


and handiing charges have gone up so 
that the spread between actual farm 


prices in December and the price of 
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DECEMBER CORN 


December futures in Chicago 


will prob- 


ably be around 15 or 20 cents a bushel. 


It may be even more than 2 
quality of the crop is unusu 
whereas it may be around 1 
the quality of the crop is 
good. At this writing, 
cember corn 
around $1 


is selling in ( 


.50 a bushel. 


late in July, 


0 cents if 
ally poor, 
5 cents if 
unusually 
De- 
hicago at 


This is roughly 








seem to be a number of other things at 
work besides weather, determining the 
market. Nevertheless, weather has 
more effect than any other one thing, 
and each day that goes by without rain 
anywhere in the corn belt sends the 
price up by two or three cents a bush- 
el. During July of 1919, December 
corn has increased in value by 15 or 20 





equivalent to $1.35 for new corn on the cents a bushel. This may seem like a 
farm in December. tremendous jump, but in view of the 
Previous to the war, the value of fact that we have had only two inches 
December corn during July and August of rain over the entire corn belt this 
depended almost altogether on the July, and the temperature, moreover, 
rainfall and temperature in the seven has averaged two or three degrees 
corn belt states. Each day there was above normal, this jump does not seem 
no rain anywhere in the corn belt, the so excessive. Before the war, rainfall 
price was sent up by about a cent a and temperature such as we have had 
bushel. In July and August, 1919, there during July of this year, would have 
July August september 
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Average Daily Fluctuations of Cash Corn and December Corn Futures During 
July, August and September, 1904-13 Period. 


caused a rise of perhaps 7 or 8 cents 
a bushel, but with corn now worth 
three times what it was be‘ore the 
war, the rapid advance which took 
place in December corn in late July 
does not seem so much ont of the way 
If December corn was legitimate); 
worth $1.55 late in June, we feel quite 
safe in saying that weather conditions 
have been such that the legitimate 
price is fully $1.70 early in August. 
We advise all farmers to avoid spec. 
ulating on the board of trade as they 
would avoid strong drink. Neverthe 
the board of trade has legitimate 
functions, and the farmer who is quite 
sure of harvesting 5,000 bushels of 
corn this fall, and who wants to make 
fairly certain of the equivalent of $1.35 








less, 


for his corn next December, may be 
justified in selling 5,000 bushels of 


December corn on the Chicago board 
of trade at $1.53. 

The farmer who feels that corn ma 
not sell in his neighborhood next De 
cember for more than $1.20, may le 
gitimately sell December futures at 
$1.55, and thus make certain of at least 
an equivalent of $1.35 for his com 
But in order to play safe he should sell 
rather less corn than he thinks he is 
going to raise. The man who raises 
less than 5,000 bushels had best not 
try to work any operations of this 
kind. The farmer who feels that he 
1as a legitimate business use for an 
operation of this kind can go to his 
elevator man or to a commission man 
for further details as to how to apply 
it under his own particular conditions 

The corn farmer in Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana can use this kind of an opera 
tion to the best advantage. In Kansas 
and Nebraska, the Chicago market of. 
tentimes is not a fair reflector of con- 
ditions as they actually exist on the 
farm in these sections. 


italized Agriculture Vitalizes Communities 


By MARY ELEANOR KRAMER. 


Down in Missouri the country boys 


and girls are not all casting about 
trying to find a reason for playing 
“hookey” these days. On the contrary, 
the little red schoolhouse, in some 
places, is about the most popular 
resort in the neighborhood. This 
most remarkable change of _ senti- 


ment on the part of the Missouri boy 
has taken place within the past few 
months. The question is, “What has 
brought it about?” 

The leavening power that has cre- 
ated this change of attitude on the part 
of the schoolboy is Professor P. G 


Holden’s rotation plan for the teaching 
of agriculture in rural schools, which 
was adopted by the state last year. It 


is remarkable that the state of Mis 
souri, hitherto famed for its propensi- 
ties for “being shown” before advo- 
cating any new project, has thrown its 
shackles of convention to the winds 
and become the leader in a movement 
that will revolutionize the rural 
schools of our land. Missouri by this 
process vitalized not only her rural 
schools, but entire communities. Two 
hundred of her rural schools have set 
the pace for the remaining schools of 
the state and for ling states 
Emerson is credited with the state 
ment: “Let a man do anything better 
than any other man has done it—let it 
be ‘but the making of a mouse-trap 
and the world will mak« path to } 
door This 1 ] t j 
case of Profe r Holden Ed itors 
from : part ft yuntry are look 
ing and trav e Chicagow n t} 
hope < getting definite ir 


regarding the new plan, while from far 
and 1 con { lacedor ery 
Wine and < 

What is t plan of \ 





The rc yn in of teaching Vita i 
Agriculture has been devised to bring 


this about. 


The teacher 


she is not. 


the cases she goes out to h 


ought to be a part of 
the life of every rural community, 


but 


In fifty-three per cent of 


er school 


on Monday morning and back to town 


Friday night, or out each 
and back each night. 


At present the rural schools 
social 
community, 


little influence on the 
ness life of the 
being regarded as 
from real life. 
culture 


a suce 


somethi 


so long 
same things over and over 
after year, or allow the teach« 
all the branches and leave 


ess as 


The teaching of 
in rural schools never will 
we tei 


again, 


morning 


exert 
or busi- 
schools 
apart 
agri- 
be 
the 
year 
or to skim 


ng 


ach 


the subject 


them even before 
take up the work. 


so become tired of 
reaching the age to 
It has become stale. 

It is this repetition year after year 


that has killed all interest in the 
work. Under the vitalized plan, the 
lessons are always new and interest- 
ing each year. It is not mere text- 
book repetition. he children learn 
by doing. After cor agleting a year’s 
work, the child uses the knowledge 
obtained. 

For instance: The first year’s work 
is confined to g: owing things. The 
child learns how to select and plar 
seeds, how to cultivate, and finally to 


harvest and store his crop. The sec- 

















barren and uninteresting for the next ond year he enters into the mysteries 
year and the next teacher. of making things; but what of the 
We must remember that in rural knowledge obtained in the first year? 
schools the younge children learn He is yet planting, cultivating, har- 
much by listening to the recitations of vesting, according to the knowledge 
the older ones. If the same dull text gained the preceding year; and so for 
be used year after vear, the children all suc ling years. This knowledge 
hear the recitations over and over, and becomes a practical, working basis for 
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Valuable Land Demands Men Well Trained in the Science of Agriculture. 


all time. By this rotation plan, the in- 
terest is kept alive and keen. 

Just how does the teaching diffe 
from that of text-book teaching? Dur 
ing the first year the children go into 
the fields and make a survey of the 
growing crops. They select the seed 
corn directly from the fields, carry it 
to the schoolroom and test it. Each 
step of direct personal interest 
Each child keeps a notebook record of 
all work accomplished. By this meth- 
od, all branches of study are vitalized 
—spelling, language, geography, arith- 
metic. A boy is much more interested 
in figuring out how much ensilage Mr 
Brown's new silo is going to hold than 
he can possibly be in any textbook 
arithmetic problem. In the first case, 
he is intensely interested in the prob 
lem; in the second he is working for 
an “answer.” In fact, he has learned 
just how to build a silo, Whether 
lumber, concrete, or what not. 
learned ton what farm crops in 
locality should be utilized for ensil 
and why. He knows the mae bie Vi 
of different grains as foodstu 
farm animals; he has learned a thov- 
sand and one interesting thing s in 
which he had no interest until agricu: 


is 





He has 
his 
ge 








ture was vitalized for him. 

For many, many years the tendency 
has been to educate the country 
and girl away from the farm. If Johnny 
manifested unusual interest in things 
thereby proving an active brain, th 
t her said ‘Johnny, you must lear 

you can, then go to the city and fit 
rself for some profession. You hav 
too big a brain to waste on the i 
We are beginning to awaken t h 
fact that it is on the farm that ur ial 
brain power is most needed. Vit 
gricuiture makes the work so 
sti that John prefers t 


‘how 





dard, how to test milk, how to 1 
overworked, wornout soil, we &@! 
teaching him the most vital lesso 
life—for all life is dependent upo! 
soil and its fertility 

Down in Missouri, some miles ot! 
of the little town of West Plains, stood 


an old, decrepit frame building, that 
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HANDLING FEEDER SHEEP 


Professor W. C. Coffey, the sheep 
expert of the Illinois Agricultural Col- 
lege st year put out some sugges- 
tions on handling feeder sheep which 
are timely just now. We quote: 


“Sheep soaked by cold fall rains do 
not gain as fast as they should. They 
do better if they have a dry place in 
which to sleep, even tho they have to 
be in the rain thru the day. Occasion- 
ally the weather is so bad that they 
should not be forced to go to the fields, 
but should be fed under shelter or in 
nearby lots. Inexpensive open sheds, 
preferably facing the south, are quite 
satisfactory. In fact, they are better 
than enclosed barns, which as a rule 
are hard to ventilate properly. 

“Enough light and portable, flat-bot- 
tomed troughs to accommodate from 
one-half to two-thirds of the animals 
at one time are needed at the sheds 
in storm periods for grain, and often 
in the fields for various supplements to 
the corn. Plain box type, portable 
racks, sufficient in number to permit 
at least half of the animals to feed 
from them at one time should be pro- 
vided. The trough and rack space re- 
quired by one sheep ranges from 10 to 
14 inches. 

“After most of the forage is eaten 
out of the corn, the sheep should not 
be allowed to run over the entire field, 
they muss over and waste the 
corn when the range is too large. They 
can be confined to restricted areas 
with light, 36-inch woven wire tied to 
standing stalks in a row of corn. It is 
easier to set up the fence if a row of 
corn is cut off to make room for roll- 
ing out the wire, and the ears should 
be cut off the row to which the fence 
is tied, in order to keep the sheep from 
riding down the stalks. 

“The feeder should provide a means 
for keeping clean, wholesome water 
easily accessible to the sheep at all 
times. When there is an abundance 
of succulent forage heavily covered 
with dew, sheep do not drink much 
water, but at other times they require 
itand it is fundamental to the fatten- 
ing process. 

“Salt placed where the sheep may 
have it when they want it is also essen- 
tal. The marked shortage in 1917 
caused some feeders to be without salt 
—a condition which should be guarded 
against in the future by providing for 
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“The axiom, ‘well bought is half 
sold,’ holds good in buying sheep for 
leeding in corn. This applies to both 
th ce paid and the kind of sheep 


secured. 





“Lambs greatly outnumber all other 
“asses of feeders, and hence they form 
Me bulk of the feeders used in the 
‘orn field. During the past two years, 


ewes 


ewes have been so much in demand 
‘r breeding that those sold as feed- 
fs have been too defective in teeth to 
fat ear corn well. There are too few 
yearling wethers for one to count on 


being able to buy them; besides, some 
them are likely to be checked in 
their consumption of corn by shedding 
“leir center pair of teeth. Old weth- 
are even scarcer than yearlings. 

‘Because most of the feeders used in 
om fields are lambs, the remainder of 








this discussion is made in connection 
with them, but with few exceptions 
what is said holds true also for other 
classes of feeder sheep. 

“For field feeding, thrift is the most 
important thing to secure in feeder 
lambs. It is not easy to definitely de- 
termine by a casual inspection in the 
stock yards whether or not a certain 
lot of lambs is unthrifty. Healthy 
lambs that have just passed thru an 
unusually long, hard trip may be so 
tired and so weakened by hunger that 
they will seem very unthrifty. Barring 
such exceptions, thrifty lambs carry 
their heads well up and their ears 
alert. Their backs are almost level, 
and they are not tucked up at the rear 
flanks. Their eyes are bright, and 
they walk with a deliberate, firm, mea- 
sured step. Usually their skins are 
clean and pink and their wool slightly 
moist or oily to the touch. 

“Tf the purchase is made on the 
open market, western lambs should be 
selected, for thin native lambs are so 
frequently unthrifty that they should 
not be used unless it is known that 
their thin condition is due solely to 
lack of feed. 

“In addition to being thrifty, a choice 
lamb for the corn field should be 
smooth in pelt, rugged but not coarse 
in build, and covered with close, com- 
pact wool, similar to that of the Down 
mutton breeds. As between lambs hav- 
ing loose, shaggy wool and those hav- 
ing close, dense, Merino-like wool, the 
latter are better, as such fleeces more 
effectively protect the skin from rain. 

“No one breed or cross can be said 
to be superior to any other. Pure Me- 
rino lambs do not gain as fast, and are 
heavier in pelt than lambs produced as 
most feeder lambs are—by crossing 
mutton rams on grade range Merino 
ewes. 

“In weight, fifty-five to sixty-pound 
lambs are the most satisfactory; and 
in condition they should be almost on 
the border line between muttons and 
feeders. Such lambs usually feed well 
and they finish at desirable weights; 
namely, seventy-five to eighty pounds. 

“After having decided to buy a cer- 
tain lot of lambs, it is important to get 
a good sort or the privilege of reject- 
ing all undesirables, such as unthrifty 
lambs, ram lambs and cripples. As a 
rule, the larger the number bought, 
the greater the privilege given in sort- 
ing; hence it may be advisable for 
several farmers to coéperate in buying. 
It pays to throw out the undesirables, 
even if more per hundredweight must 
be given for the purchase. 

“Before the lambs leave the yards, 
they should be dipped if ticks or lice 
can be found on them. Sheep having 
scab mites are taken in chargé by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Lice sel- 
dom infect them, but ticks are of very 
common occurrence. 

“Unless the purchaser orders other- 
wise, his lambs are likely to be loaded 
on cars the same day they are dipped. 
This should not be done, for besides 
being soaking wet, they are more or 
less exhausted from having been 
passed thru the dip. If they are placed 
in the cars at once and shipped, the 
cold night air fanning about them is 
almost sure to develop severe colds 
and pneumonia, which will result in 
losses by death. It is better to leave 








them in the yards over night, give 
them water and hay, and let them be- 
come rested and almost dry before 
shipping them. 

“In driving feeder lambs from the 
railway station to the farm, they 
should be allowed to scatter out and 
graze along the roadside. By getting a 
bite here and there, they do not gorge 
themselves sufficiently to cause di- 
gestive disorders and perhaps death. 
Upon arriving at the farm they should 
be placed in a dry lot over night and 
fed good hay, such as clover or alfalfa. 
Their thirst should be satisfied gradu- 
ally, and it is well not to give them wa- 
ter at all until they are partially filled 
with hay. Salt should not be given un- 
til the second day. Only a small quan- 
tity should be given at first, but the 
amount should be gradually increased 
so that in a few days the lambs may 
have it whenever they want it. 

“In the morning, following their first 
night at the farm, the lambs should be 
given all the hay they will eat. Then 
after the dew is off the grass they 
should be driven to the fields to graze. 
After they have been out two to four 
hours, they should be driven back to 
the lots and given hay. The object in 
this kind of handling is to get the 
lambs to feeding on forage without 
causing scours or other digestive dis- 
turbances. After the second day, some 
successful feeders would give the 
lambs a free run on the green feed, 
while others would take as much as 
ten days to get them accustomed to it. 

“Less time is required if sufficient 
pasture, such as blue grass, timothy or 
clover, is available alongside the corn 
to induce the lambs to stay on it most 
of the time during the first week. But 
if the feeder has little or no pasture 
and a large area of corn in which rape 
and soy beans are growing, the prob- 
lem is different. In cases of this sort, 
a week to ten days must elapse before 
it is safe to let the lambs get all their 
feed in the corn field, and so long as 
there is a heavy growth of rape and 
beans they should be kept out of the 
corn at night and in the morning until 
most of the dew has dried off. Feed- 
ing on the wet rape is especially likely 
to cause digestive troubles, such as 
scours and bloat. During early fall 
the lot used as night quarters is more 
convenient if located in the corn field, 
for the manure is retained in the field 
and little driving is necessary to corral 
the lambs. The lot can be easily con- 
structed with woven wire. 

“The length of the feeding period in 
sheeping down corn varies approxi- 
mately from sixty to ninety days, and 
the amount of gain produced should 
be from fifteen to twenty-five pounds, 
based on market weights. The lambs 
each eat about a pound and a half of 
good corn daily after they have become 
accustomed to it, and the total amount 
required per head ranges from one and 
three-fourths to two and one-fourth 
bushels. The total amount that each 
will consume depends in part on the 
supplementary feed available. As al- 
ready stated, this type of feeding re- 
quires that green feed be grown not 
only in the corn but also in the fields 
nearby. There are feeders, however, 
who undertake to sheep dow” corn 
with very little supplementary feed. 
They use more corn than do those 





feeders who have plenty of forage and 
pasture, and their task is more diffi- 
cult. 

“Feeders who have a considerable 
amount of forage and pasture prefer 
to get their lambs about the middie of 
September. So long as the supply of 
forage is abundant, the feeding process 
is comparatively simple after the 
lambs have become accustomed to the 
feed. But in all cases it pays to give 
them careful attention. A thousand or 
more lambs require the time of a good 
man thru most of the feeding period. 
By saving a few lambs each month, he 
additional 


earns his wages, and the 
gains resulting from his attention 
make his services a profitable invest- 


ment. 

“Lambs feeding in corn should never 
be short on roughage. After most of 
the rape, soy beans and the forage and 
pasture outside of the corn field have 
been cleaned up, the lambs take to the 
corn for the bulk of their feed. As a 
result, they are likely to require more 
corn for a given amount of gain, but, 
worse still, deaths are likely to occur 
from eating too much corn. It is at 
this time that the lambs should be con- 
fined to limited areas in the corn and 
given dry roughage. Clover and al- 
falfa hay are the best roughages, but 
oat and wheat straw are far better 
than none. Corn silage can be used, 
but judging from the limited exper: ‘ 
ence of sheep feeders who have used 
it in this way, the probability of loss- 
es from overfeeding are not lessened 
with it as with the dry roughages. A 
combination of one-eighth pound of 
cottonseed or linseed meal per head 
per day and all the corn silage and 
oat straw the lambs want, will give 
better results than silage alone. The 
cottonseed or linseed meal should be 
fed with the silage. 

“Estimates indicate that lambs will 
eat more than one-half to two-thirds of 
a pound of clover or alfalfa hay per 
head per day in racks placed in the 
corn field. They might eat more if 
driven to the dry lot at night and given 
free access to the hay. Little is known 
as to the amounts of straw and silage 
they will eat, but they probably will 
not consume more than one-fourth of 
a pound of straw and one pound of 
the silage. 

“If there is a normal amount of pas- 
ture and forage in the fields, it should 
not be necessary to feed any other 
roughage for the first half to two-thirds 
of the feeding period. In case nothing 
but very succulent forage is available, 
however, it is advisable to put dry 
roughage in racks where the lambs can 
get to it whenever they want it. It will 
help in preventing scours, and for this 
purpose straw seems to be as good 
as hay. 

“It is best to move the lambs from 
an old to a new area in the corn field 
before they have entirely consumed 
the corn on the old area. If this is 
not done, they will be forced to hunt 
for feed, and as it becomes scarce they 
will not get enough to produce the de- 
sirable rate of gain. In fact, it is; ad- 
visable to use one pig to every ten 
lambs, to clean up after them. It will 
do no harm to allow shotes and lambs 
to feed together on the same area. By 
using this combination of animals very 
little of the corn is wasted. 
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along very nicely and shows no sign of 
ny acid condition in the soil 
Our correspondent might experiment 
with vetch mixed with rye on one acre, 
but om the bulk of the field we would 
be inc lined to depend on rye alone. 


paareenge Red Clover for Seed 


owa correspondent writes: 

led down forty acres to mam- 
moth red clover last spring. and have 
a very good stand Can I expect to 
get a crop of seed from this field this 
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Rock Island P low Co. 
330 Second Ave. 
Rock Island, Ill. 1 
Established 1855 
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= The Wallis Calendar 
tews, 
nsas. The first hint of spring finds the Wallis hard 
at work at the plowing. Because of its light 
— weight and correct design the Wallis is able 
° to operate under unusual soil conditions. So 
the plowing is done early, and larger acreage 
is prepared. 
— 
Next comes discing, harrowing and plant- 
’ ing. To make a perfect seed-bed, and plant 
. it at exactly the right time is most important. 
yh The Wallis is a wonder in the hayfield. 


Cutting, stacking, hauling, etc., are speedily 
done. More and better hay is the rule with 
the Wallis. 


When green turns to gold, and anxious eyes 
t scan the skies for hail or frost, the Wallis 
io, whirls the binders through the harv est, Saving 
precious time and more precious grain. 


hes Then, swiftly spins the separator, Wallis- 
driven, pouring out its flood of golden grain. 


} And so the cycle runs—and the year is 
closed with more plowing, wood-cutting, silo 
filling—haulage work of every kind. 


, This is the yearly calendar of the Wallis — 
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Does ion Plowing at the Right Time 


The Wallis—America’s Foremost 
Tractor—does your plowing—fall or 
spring—at raed the right time. Turns 
clean, perfect furrows at rate of an 
acre an hour. 

Good plowing is the secret of bg 
crops. With the Wallis you plow 
deeper, break up plow-pan, make richer 
seed-bed. 

Leading farmers use and endorse 
the Wallis as the greatest work-saver, 
time-economizer and money-maker of 
all power farming machinery. 


Has Stood the Test of Time 


The Wallis is 12 years old. It has 
been tried and proven by the test of 
time on thousands of farms all over 
the world. It is sold by a company 
established nearly half a century—of 


tor—is pound for pound the most 
powerful of all tractors. Has 4cylin- 
der, valve-in-head motor. Patented, 
“U” frame of boiler-steel. 


Was first to enclose all working parts, 
which run in constant bath of oil. Cut 
and hardened steel gears. Timken and 
Hyatt bearings. 


The Wallis burns any fuel—kero- 
sene, gasoline, or distillate. 


Order NOW! Avoid Disappointment! 


There is a tremendous demand for 
the Wallis—America’s Foremost 
Tractor—because it is recognized 
every where as the simplest and most 
practical. In spite of the enlarged pro- 
duction, many who expect to buy a 
Wallis may be disappointed. 


nFe. L America’s Foremost Tractor. vorld-wide reputation. Write today for catalog and name 
af \Vallis—America’s Foremost Trac- of nearest dealer. 
R ras Dept. ° ° ° 
NG J. I. CASE Fiow Works 717° Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
soe Sales Agents for Wallis Tractors 
— Branches at: Minneapolis, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Denver, Colo, Dallas, Texas Indianapolis, Ind, 
CO. (18) Douglas Boswell, Sacramento, California, Distributor for California, Oregon, Washington and Northern Idaho. 
NEBR. The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Calgary, Distributors for Western Canada. 
- Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Inc., Boston, New York and Baltimore, Distributors for Eastern States. 
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$18.00 $3.25 
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Non-Skid Gray Tube 


$21.00 $3.70 
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Breed Association Program 
Buchanan county, lowa, presents a 
ery interesting situation with refer- 
nee to the Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ation. R. T. Lee, county agent, states 
hat the association now has 392 mem- 
ers who are all actively engaged in 
reeding pure-bred stock. The asso- 
ation has the usual set of officers, 
vith Mr. Lee as secretary. A director 
as been elected for each live stock 
reed having five or more members in 
association. Work affecting the 
ve stock interests, such as fairs, stock 
ows and general advertising are 
iandled by the parent association, 
hile any project affecting the particu- 
ar breed, such as calf clubs, pig clubs 
and special breed advertising, is taken 
are of by each breed association sep- 
arately. 
In codperation with the Independ- 
e Commercial Club and similar or- 
nizations in the county, a general 


- 


ee a 


hs er th a 


— 


r 


£ 

fund has been created of $1,000 or 
more, for the purpose of advertising 
the county as the home of pure-bred 
live stock. A trade-mark has been 


lopted and electrotypes distributed 
the newspapers for advertising pur- 
ses. Every piece of business sta- 


nery going out of the city of Inde- 
ndence will carry the trade-mark of 
Each member of the 


association. 





to 
pt 
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pe 
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rm bureau will be 





ferences, a spirit of harmony seems to 
prevail. 


Corn Variety Tests 


One of the important pieces of work 
that is being handled by Benton coun- 
ty, Iowa, this year is the corn variety 
tests. W. O. Brant, county agricul- 
tural agent, reports that two sets of 
corn variety tests are being conducted. 
In all, twenty-four different strains of 
corn are being used, nineteen of them 
from farms within the county and five 
from neighboring counties. The corn 
is being planted about four kernels to 
a hill. These hills will be thinned out 
to three stalks later in the season. 





A Farm Bureau Picnic 


The O’Brien County, Iowa, Farm 
Bureau has been organizing the county 
by townships. That is, each township 
is to have an auxiliary to the county 
bureau, so that the men in the town- 
ship may come into more intimate re- 
lationship with the work of the farm 
bureau and discuss the problems that 
are affecting the interests of the farm- 
er. Recently one of the township aux- 
iliaries conceived the idea of an old- 
fashioned country picnic where the 
people of the township could come to- 
gether for a general good time, and 

















pounds of wool thru the State 


Farm Adviser Richey, of the Mercer County, 
tarted his work in the county by helping sheepmen to market 
Agricultural 
Judging from the grin, Mr. Richey is probably thinkitig about the $13,000 
the wool pool is saving Mercer county sheepmen. 


Bureau, 
75,000 
pool. 


Illinois, Farm 


Association’s wool 











stationéry and envelopes bearing this 
trade-mark. Five thousand large signs 
—2x5 feet—have been made, and will 
be posted on all the roads leading into 
the county, calling attention to this or- 
ganization and its work. 


In addition to this work, three big 


I tings have been held, demonstrat- 
i to the farmers the practicability 
of liming their soils. Thru the per- 
sistent efforts of the farm bureau 
many thousands of tons of limestone 
will be applied this year. There is a 
greater demand for limestone at this 
time than the agent is able to supply. 





Community Church at Leroy, 
Iowa 


Leroy, a little town in Decatur coun- 
ty, lowa, is trying out the federated 
church idea. Three months ago the 
local Presbyterian and Baptist church- 
es united as a federated church The 
first quarterly report of the church, 
Which has just been made public, indi- 
cates that the new church is making a 
g00d beginning. 

In a town as small as Leroy, the fin- 
ancial support of the church is always 
a difficult feature. The new church 
seems to be handling this part of the 
work in good shape, as the receipts for 
the first quarter were over six hundred 


dollars. Possibly the most interest- 
ing work is that being done in the 
Sunday school, where there is an en- 
rollment of 320 and an average attend- 
ance of 193. 

The new advisory board of the 


church consists of the elders and dea- 
Cons of the two former churches. In 





Spite of original denominational dif- 





have the farm bureau work and the 
work of the State Federation of Farm 
3ureaus explained to them. The idea 
was popular and spread rapidly until 
it developed into a big county picnic 
under the auspices of the Center town- 
ship organiaztion. A representative 
program was prepared by which most 
of the interests of the county could be 
represented, and considerable time was 
devoted to a discussion of the State 
Federation of Farm Bureaus, by the 
county agent leader, Murl McDonald. 

The unfavorable weather and roads 
caused a postponement of the picnic, 
and the weather continued bad until 
the postponed date, and it appeared 
as tho all the elements were unfavor- 
able. But about noon, cars began to 
arrive, and those who thought the mud 
was too deep for cars, came with teams 
—which was very encouraging and in- 
sured the success of the picnic. Mr. 
McDonald spoke on the State Federa- 
tion of Farm Bureaus in the open, and 
was handicapped by frequent sprinkles 
and blusters of rain, but the crowd 
stayed with him to a man, and many 
expressed a regret that he could not 
have talked longer. 

Later in the afternoon, a ball game 
was scheduled between the farmers of 
Dale and Center townships. Two old 
veterans led their teams to battle, and 
it resulted in a good, clean game, with 
a score of 8 to 5, in favor of Center 
township. The success of the picnic, 
and the size of the crowd that assem- 
bled even under such unfavorable con- 
ditions, clearly demonstrated the fact 
that the farmers are interested in or- 
ganization of the right kind, and are 
more than ready to do their part to- 
ward making it a success. 
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“*“Glover’’ to your dealer. 
—the good overalls—are familiar to men 
everywhere as representing the highest 
quality overalls that can be produced. 
But all other Glover goods are of an 
equal standard— something very much 
better than you get when you buy name- 
less or little known merchandise, yet all 
reasonably priced. 








Ask the Dealer 
For Glover Make 


HENEVER you buy wearing ap- 

parel and want the best, you say 

66en ” 
Gloveralls 


A Reputation Maintained 
Since 1863 


Fifty-six years ago the H. B. Glover 


Company began making garments which 
were generous in size, sturdy of construc. 
tion and tough of fabric. 
the years to 1919 our one thought has 
been constant improvement. 
reputation Glover Goodwear Goods en- 
joy today is proof of the wisdom of 
cherishing manufacturing 
put satisfaction-giving above all else. 


Down through 


And the 
ideals which 
A Complete Assortment of 


Garments to Supply 
Your Needs 


Men who have got supreme satisfac- 


tion out of Gloveralls should outfit with 
the other Glover Goods. 
work shirts, underwear, sweater coats, 
flannel shirts, hosiery, furnishing goods, 
sheeplined coats, leather vests, negligee 
shirts, gloves and mittens, sleepingwear, 
etc. 
for “Glover Make’’ 
are getting goods guaranteed on the basis 
of satisfaction or your money back. 


These include 


You have only to ask the dealer 
to be sure that you 


Send for Free Booklet 


We want you to have this new booklet 


describing Glover Goodwear Goods in 


detail. Tells you why and 
how Glover goods excel. 
Your dealer will order 
anything you may select 
—if he does not already 
have it. Write today. 


Dyersville, la., 
and La Porte, Ind. 
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GUARANTEED 


Accurately scaled. 





H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 42, Dubuque, Iowa 
Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg, 








GOODWEAR 


GOODS 





Gloveralls, The Good 


weralls 





Extra full 


cut. All tested materials. One 
end two piece styles for men and 
boys. 61 different styles. 


Glover 


Fine Men's Furnishings 










Sox, suspenders, neckties, gar- 
ters, collars, in fact practically 
everything in the way of men’s 
furnishings, are in your dealer's 
hands from Glover. Ask for them. 


Gl VEL 


Flannel Shirts 





Generously cut shirts of best 
materials and workmanship. But- 
tons sewed on to stay Collar 


worn lay down or military. 


Ylover 


Brighton Shirts 





at neck. Generously cut through- 
out. Best buttons, securely sewed. 
Made in all fine shirt materials 
Great variety of patterns. 


Glo ‘Ce 


Sanitas Underwear 


Union and two-piece suits. 265 
styles. Fleeces, ribs, woolens, wor- 
steds, ete. For men, women, and 
children. Highest grade under- 
wear in America. 


Glover 


Work Gloves and Mittens 











Cut over very full patterns. Best 
materials, best designing, best 
workmanship. A variety of styles 
in lined and unlined mittens and 
gauntlet gloves, 

















Garden Irrigation 
‘he corn belt farmer does not think 
western 
and a 


practice of his 


highly of the 


brother in relying on a ditch 
canal system to supply him with water 
Certainly it is muddy 


irrigation farm- 


for his 
and dirty work for the 


crops. 





er, but he has some advantages that 
are worth noting 
Corn and other field crops are not 


markedly superior, and his garden can 


| 
stay fresh and does stay that way for | 
a much longer time than the garden | 
of the man in the humid belt. Consid- | 


ering that the garden produces a good | 
part of the farm living, and a part 
absolutely essential to good health, this 
is a not inconsiderable item. 

Irrigation on any scale for a corn 
belt farmer is mainly nonsense, alth« 


it has been found profitable on some 
small, highly-specialized farms Irri- 
gation for the garden is a different 


matter. 

Garden plants have a small amount 
of root and a large amount of leaf, gen- | 
erally speaking. They use a great deal | 
comparatively } 

| 


of moisture, and have 

poor means of obtaining it. In the 
spring, when rains are frequent, the 
garden gets along very weil, but too | 
often with the hot summer weather 
the plants dry up. And the hot weath 

er is the time when garden “truck” 


and not the comparatively heavy meats 
is most appreciated } 

The wrigation of the household gar- 
den ordinarily will require a very small 
expenditure of money and time for the 
most satisfactory returns, according to 
a statement from the Kansas Agricul 
tural College. The ordinary house well 
with a windmill will generally furnish 
a sufficient supply of water to irri- 
gate the family garden 

“If a reservoir can be constructed, 
the size of the garden can be enlarged 
to perhaps four or five acres, but this 
area is as large as can be supplied by 


the average windmill. The western 
part of Kansas requires more water to 
raise a satisfactory garden than the 
eastern part, but there is also more 


wind available for power 

“The garden should be so planned 
that the rows will run with the water. 
If the ground is rough, it should be 
lev@ed enough for the water to reach 
all Portions of the garden, and not 
cause pools in the low spots 

“A gentle slope of about two inches 
in 100 feet is ideal, but a steeper grade 
can be used by making small dams be- 
twee@n the rows and holding the water 
back until the ground is soaked. The 
disadvantage of winding rows in place 
of straight rows is principally one of 
appearance. If the garden is to be 
worked by hand, the rows should be 
18 of 20 inches apart, with a furrow 
between for water. If the garden is 
to be worked by horses, the distance 
should perhaps be 36 inches 

“The supply ditch should be of a 

size to furnish water-for a half dozen 
! or more furrows at once, as it is neces- 
,S8ary to have a fairly good head of 
water even for garden irrigation. Let 
\the water run thru the furrows to the 
end of the rews, then turn it into an- 
other set of furrows. If necessary, turn 
the water into the furrow several 
times, or at least until the ground is 
well soaked. 

“The ground should be soaked about 
once a month, depending upon the 
kinds of vegetables grown. A good 
soaking before planting will be found 
benefioial, and may be the only wet- 
ting required for early vegetables. As 
soon as the ground is dry enough, cul- 
tivate or hoe it so as to cover the 
water in the ground. The dust mulch 
thus formed prevents loss of water by 
evaporation. 

“Reports from sixty windmill oper- 
ators in western Kansas show an aver- 
age of about four acres irrigated by 
each plant. The average cost per 
plant was $155, without the reservoir. 
The avérage reservoir cost $41.” 

Por @rdinary purposes, it may be 
advisable to use an even less elabor- 
ate system. Usually, all the shallow- 
rooted, jquick-growing crops can be 
put in one corner of the garden, and 
this section alone irrigated. With good 
arrangement and planting, this area 
meed not be more than a few yards 
wide ina garden of good length. 

If the garden is near the house, as 
it usually is, or at least near some 
faucet connecting with the main water 
supply,-e hose often will be long 
enough to bring the water to the first 
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Same tires after the race 





Ralph K. Mulford, Jr., in Daddy’s 
Car day of Race 


| WIN 








am 





TE ile ale 


BRAENDER TIRES 


AGAIN! 


ON RALPH MULFORD’S FRONTENAC CAR at Sheepshead Speedway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 14, 1919 


















q 
FIRST in Thirty-Mile Race. Time, 16 min., 20 3-5 sec. Beats old record by 11 1-5 sec. 
FIRST in Ten-Mile Special. Time, 5 min., 24 1-5 sec. 
SECOND in First Ten-Mile Race (1-5 sec. behind the winner.) Time, 5 min., 20 2-5 sec. 
Beats old record by 3 2-5 sec. 
for 10 and 30-Mile events. Average speed 110 and 112 miles per hour. 
ON JULY 4th AT TACOMA, WASH. 
Ralph Mulford broke another record on Braender Tires, winning First Race, and Second in second race, and leading in 
third (100 mile) race up to last six laps when forced out on aceount of engine trouble. 
It will be remembered that Braender Tires established the World’s 
Record for Tire Endurance at Indianapolis Speedway May 30, 1913. 
You Can Buy The Same Quality Tires From Any Braender Dealer 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BRAENDER RUBBER & TIRE CO., Factory, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Branches—New York: 32 Broadway; Philadelphia: 1350 W. Girard Ave.; Chicago: 64-72 E. 14th Street 
Ask your dealer for them. If he cannot supply you, write the nearest factory branch, or 
‘i G. SOMMERS & CO., St. Paut, Minn. 
Distributors in Practically who are the wholesale distributors and they will tell you where you may procure them. 
all sections Dealers send for proposition. 
| 
ditch. Turn the water on while the | doctrine. They motored out to Hard- Cee en Oe nae anes an ae ey 
chores are being done, and by the | scrabble. One of the leaders ap- FiO |) 


time you are ready foran hour’s even- 
ing work in the garden, there will be 
enough water in the supply ditch to 
irrigate the patch. The best time for 
this sort of work is in the evening. 
Next morning, start a boy with a wheel 
hoe or one-horse cultivator on*the gar- 
den before the ground starts to crust. 





Vitalized Agriculture Vitalizes 
Communities 


(Continued from page 1522) 


for almost three generations had 
housed the little rural school digni- 
fied (?) by the name of “Hardscrab- 
ble.” It looked the part—really seemed 
to be doing its best to live up to the 
name. 

Into this neighborhood came one 
autumn day an eager group of people— 
people with a message and a vision. 
The leader was the eminent educator, 
Professor Perry G. Holden. State Su- 
perintendent Lamkin, of Missouri, had 
decided to vitalize the rural schools 
of his state by the adoption of Pro- 
fessor Holden’s rotation plan for the 
teaching of agriculture, and “Hard- 
scrabble” school had been chosen as 
one of the points where a short course 
for teachers was to be held. 

Any kind of a meeting is a matter 
of great interest in rural communities, 
but a meeting to be held in a country 
schoolhouse, and to be addressed by a 
man of international fame—this was 
sensational. People flocked to the 
meetings—they listened with great in- 
terest to ali that was said, and then 
went out and spread the news. 

The town of West Plains became 
interested. The business men decided 








to investigate this new agricultural 


proached Professor Holden. “‘We have 
heard much concerning this new meth- 
od of teaching for rural schools,” he 
said. “We want you to cut loose and 
tell us all about it.” 

Holden “cut loose,” and they heard 
all about it. At the conclusion of the 
talk, Professor Holden said: “This 
plan, if properly presented, will not 
only vitalize your school, but your 
neighborhood and community—it will 
even build a schoolhouse.” 

At this point, one of the listeners 
becoming greatly enthused, arose and 
said: “Let us begin this work right 
here and now. This schoolhouse needs 
fixing. fl give twenty dollars right 
here and now.” 

After the excitement had subsided, 
the teacher quietly announced that he 
would give one week's salary. The 
good work went forward right merrily. 
Soon there was sufficient cash in hand 
to remodel the building. In this work 
the townspeople took an active part— 
it was a real, constructive, codperative 
community service. 

One patron suggested that the re- 
modeled building be given a new name. 
This met with the approval of the 
crowd. The name suggested, “Pleasant 
View,” was adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

Thus the good work was begun. Ad- 
joining districts began to profit by the 
example of the old Hardscrabble dis- 
trict. Even before Vitalized Agricul- 
ture became a fact in the schools, the 
communities were vitalized and ready 
to aid in the educational work. 

Alt that has been accomplished in 
the state of Missouri may be accom- 
plished in any state that is awake to 
its opportunities. Boys and girls may 
be taught to love the farm and all 
that it represents. ; 







LIME, PHOSPHATE 
* and FERTILIZER 






a ae 
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ZAPLEE 
Handles Wet and 





Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 


fertilizer distributor. Spreads evenly on level 


or hilly land. Patented automatic force 
feed; attaches to any wagon in 3 minutes. 
ve Time, Labor and Money — Han 
Fertilizer Only Once. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run no risk 
Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Ferti- 
lizer Distributor 30 days—pur it to every test. 
If it does not do all we claim send it back 
and your money will be refunded promptly. 
Write today for full particulars and:special 


order, 
THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 4 2 Peoria, Hl. 


$149.00 


BUYS THIS 1,000 BUSHEL 


GRAIN BIN 


Made in cypress. Easy to 
set up and take down 
Write for catalog. 


VERNIER MFC. CO. 
Dept. A. Cedar Rapids, lewa 














| Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Stover Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Have any of our experiment sta- 
tions tested out stover silage? What 
conclusions have they reached? We 
raise Short-horn cattle for beef and 
milk purposes, and wish to know if it 
will be more profitable for us to use 
a stover silage cutter or a regular sil- 
age cutter? We raise hogs to con- 
sume all the corn we produce. We also 
wish to keep our young cattle in good 
flesh and growing thru the winter.” 

Typical stover silage is made by run- 
ning the dry corn fodder thru a ma- 
chine which husks out the ears and 
blows only the cut stalks into the silo. 
For the best results it is necessary to 
add about one pound of water to each 
pound of the dry stover at the time of 
filling. Stover silage being made ex- 
clusively of the corn stalks, is exceed- 
ingly cheap feed. It is estimated that 
it costs only about one-fifth as much 
to produce a ton of stover silage as a 
ton of the ordinary silage with the 
corn in it. If it costs $8 to produce a 
ton of ordinary silage, it costs perhaps 
$1.50 to produce a ton of stover silage. 

At the Illinois station a year or two 

ago, they found that with pregnant 
cows being wintered thru it required 
about 40 per cent more stover silage 
But the stover 
silage is so much cheaper that the feed 
expense of wintering cows on stover 
silage was about one-third as great as 
for wintering cows on ordinary silage. 
Stocker steers at the Illinois station 
were fed an average daily ration of 38 
pounds of stover silage and one pound 
of oil meal, and on this ration they 
made an average daily gain of .84 of a 
und. 
Other steers fed an average daily 
ration of 25 pounds of ordinary silage 
and 11%4 pounds of oil meal daily made 
average daily gains of almost two 
pounds. But while the steers fed on 
the stover silage made only about one- 
half as much gain as the steers fed on 
ordinary silage, the cost per hundred 
pounds of gain was less than half as 
much. 

For wintering cows or stock steers, 
stover silage seems to be of decided 
value. On a typical corn belt farm, 
where most of the cattle are carried 


thru the winter in rather moderate 
flesh, and where the bulk of the corn is 
fed to hogs, stover silage would seem 
to be decidedly worth while. On such 
farms, the choice is between letting 
the cows and stocker steers run in the 
stalk fields and feeding them stover 
silage out of a silo. 





Fertilizer Value of Wheat Straw 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What value per ton has wheat 
straw as fertilizer when plowed under? 
Does it benefit gumbo soil?” 

In each ton wheat straw contains 
about ten pounds of nitrogen, two 
pounds of phosphorus and ten pounds 
of potassium, which is practically iden- 
tical with the fertility contained in a 
ton of ordinary stable manure. Wheat 
straw decays much more slowly than 
stable manure, however, and under 
present conditions we would give it a 
fertilizer value after being spread on 
the land of about $2.50 per ton. 

Gumbo soil is quite rich in all the 
elements of soil fertility, and on gumbo 
soil we would expect the chief benefit 
from wheat straw to come from mak- 
ing the soil just a little more friable. 
We rather doubt if wheat straw is 
worth much more than $1.50 per ton 
spread on gumbo land. 


Orchard Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How will orchard grass do on thin 
land and alkali spots?” 

Orchard grass has often been sug- 
gested as a substitute for timothy in 
both hay and pasture mixtures. Farm- 
ers have not taken very kindly to the 
Suggestions, however, on account of 
the fact that an acre seeding of or- 
chard grass costs just about five times 
&S much as a seeding of timothy. More- 
Over, orchard grass is decidedly more 
likely to winter-kill under Iowa condi- 
tions than timothy. It has the advan- 
tage of starting growth a little earlier 
in the spring, and of producing a rath- 
€r more vigorous growth after cutting 
in the late summer. As to adapta- 
dility on thin or alkali land we do not 
know that there is any particular dif- 
ference between orchard grass and 
timothy. 
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: from rot with paint. 


Paint Before Winter. Trees and vines that 

mow mask the shabby house will soon be bare. 

What so cheerless as a weather-beaten house in 
winter time? | 

Paint Before Winter. Fall is the ideal sea- 

son for outside painting. Woodwork then is 

thoroughly dry and in perfect condition to absorb 

paint. Linseed oil oxidizes more slowly than in 

, hot weather and the paint skin has ample time 

Yy to toughen and harden before being called upon 

\\ 


* 4 to resist the torrid summer sun. 










“~ 


and pure linseed oil, ask us. 


12074 So. Peoria Street .« 


causing depreciation that none but the wealthy can afford. If 
¢ ~ dry and porous lumber is not saturated and covered with paint 
=a ST it will become saturated with moisture, and decay will certainly fo}- 


een painting cannot be fostponed to another year without 


It costs much more to replace a rotten board than to save it 


CARTER WHITE LEAD is guaranteed strict» 
ly pure. Every ounce is pure paint. It has unusual 
affinity for linseed oil; they form an elastic film 
that will not crack nor scale no matter how hot 
the summer or how cold the winter. No white lead 
excels Carter in durability. 
whiteness, fineness and spreading qualities. It 
may readily be tinted to make paint of any 
desired color. 
with linseed oil to make the best and whitest 
white paint that can be bought at any price. 


None equals it in 


It needs nothing but thinniag 


If you have a paint problem that is hard to solve; if you are in doubt what colors to 
select, or when chosen, if your painter is not certain of the best tinting colors to use to 
produce them, or if you do not know where to gett CARTER WHITE LEAD 
Our Paint Information Bureau is always at your service. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
Chicago, Ill, 





CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


ALL ice es: 14 











Crib with 5,500 bushels corn capacity and 3,500 
bushels small grain capacity. 
On farm of C. B. Wood, Delavan, Illinois. 





Corn is King 


After the crop is raised and ready to be 
gathered and cribbed, only part of the job 
isdone. A good crib is a necessity, never 
more so than right now, when the price of 
corn is so high and the grading so strict. 

Raising the grade of corn may pay the 
interest several times over on a good crib, 
and afford you besides a good place for 
your entire crop. 

The CORN BELT tile crib is dry, per- 
manent, and affords excellent ventilation, 
and adds much to the attractiveness of 
any set of farm buildings. 

Tile are made of pure fire clay. The 
crib is perfectly reinforced every twelve 
inches. It is made circular with a venti- 
lating core eleven feet in diameter in the 
center for the dump conveyors. Every 
other tile is a ventilator tile. Can bemade 
in any desired capacities for both corn and 
small grain. 

Cheaper than wood, and is repair and 
paint proof. 

You, Mr. Prospective Crib Builder, owe 
it to yourself to investigate the merits of 
the CORN BELT tile crib before pur- 
chasing. 

There is no surer, more permanent 
business than farming. Why not build 
permanent buildings? 

Tile silos, building tile for barns, gran- 
aries, garages and other farm buildings. 
Also ensilage cutters. 


CORN BELT SILO CO. 
Dept. W, BRAZIL, IND. 





Double the Mileage 
At 44 the Cost 


3,000 Mile Guaranteed Tires 
Practical Double Fabric 
treaded Tires made doubly du- 
rable by oursecret reconstruct- 
process in manufactur- 
ing. They have double the 
amount of fabric of any ordi- 
nary tire, making them prace 
tically puncture and blowout 
proof, Our customers get from 
them 4,000 to 10,000 miles of 
service, 
Look at These Low Pricess 





















eecceee 


385x434 ncccccee! 1.0... -swe 90 
36X44 cccccccel 1.0 eccccnn % 

jeocce wucsoaltctl cision ae 
nee: eoccece 12.75 ...d00 330 


side or clincher, plain or non- 
skid. Send $2.00 deposit for each tire; $1.00 deposit 
ontubes; balance C. O. D. subject to examination, 
or 5% discount if full amount is sent with ordc-. 


UBB COMPANY 
= GTcAt vine a gusse.S Chicago, iil. 











2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or, 
Saw-Kig—all at greatly 
reduced prices. Best 
Engine—longest rec- 





\\ Never need paint 
\ «. repairs--good 
or 
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Made of galvanized steel, 
will not leak--can 


















































a est guarantee. 
terms, Nocut in quality, beta 
for quick action. rite for new . 
WITTE ENGINE. works BETTE Biel vce zante cae feet specie 
1536 Oakland Avenue, ¥ Ventilating Windows, Chie? Sidewall \windowsete, 
1536 Empire Building, Pittsbu Pa. SHRAUGER & JOHNSON COMPANY 
415 Watnut St. Atlantic, lowe 























PREMO 
Film Packs 
Developed 25c. 





Mail us your exposed Film Pack. We develop 
twelve exposures, sizes 4x5 or 3% x 5% and 
smaller, for 25c. Prints on Velox Paper at 
reasonable prices if desired. The best grade of 
work. | 

SWEET, WALLACH 4 CO., INC, 
(Eastman Kodak Company) - 
133 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ELL. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog receipts were light last week, 
largely on account of the Chicago car 


strike. The week’s average price of 
$22.10 is the highest on record. We 
expect hogs to reach a higher price 


than this in the very near future, pro- 
vided the politicians do not push the 
high cost of living inquiry too vigor- 
ously. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from August 2, 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 
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August 2to 9..... 98 113 217 
August 9 to 16..... 103 111 211 
August 16 to 23..... 98 104 206 
August 23 to 30..... 84 108 210 
August 30 to Sept. 6 83 | 102 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 86 103 212 
Sept. 18 to 20 ...... 107 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ...... 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4...) 119 113 209 
ne ee OE. xacewss 122 27 203 
aa ae OP aS seecece 113 110 198 
ens Be 60 ZO wc ccces 115 LL: 194 
cet. Ze te Bl... 119 112 208 
a. Bee BD. 40ecK 142 125 211 
a; 6 OO 2D secs 111 120 209 
or, Bp GO Be .scece +) 136 210 
mew. we to 2D ....+- 70 | 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 157 144 211 
ee fe 98 142 210 
Pe Ce .acsses 163 | 173 212 
ioe, BO GO 27 .....4% 76 | 128 210 
Déc. 27 to Jan. 2.....| 117 | 120 209 
a OOD. DD inccven 126 | 148 207 
nt 2 oD 20 saws sen 161 148 204 
mo, 26 G0 2B ..cccee 130 | 140 202 
wae, ae to 30 .....-- 131 | 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 84 106 197 
i ae | ae 117 | 123 199 
an, ae Qp 20 ...... 146 | 146 194 
wae; 20 te 27 ...... 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6 85 | 102 188 
March 6to13..... 108 122 196 
March 13 to 20 105 120 197 
Magch 20 to 27 .....!) 137 | 139 198 
Mafch 27 to April 4.) 111 123 199 
a S| ae 123 | 121 203 
Agel 11 to 18 ...... 118 24 207 
Apfil 18 to 25 ..| 111 | 118 209 
Ap#l 25 to May 2...) 119 | 126 210 
ne 2 oe: PD asesw es 129 139 212 
May 9to16....... 134 | 130 209 
Mem 36 to 23 ....... 27 119 212 
Mam 23 to 30 ....... 137 134 21i 
May 31 to June 6...) 154 27 210 
June 6to 13 ..... 125 131 208 
June 12 to 19 165 | 131 212 
June 19 to 26 .... 117 114 213 
June 26 to July 3 147 | 146 18 
Jame; 3 to 10 ....... 120 | 116 224 
weeme GD UT 2... 6s. 149 139 222 
wemnme to 24 ....... 92 105 218 
sees se 104 | 108 222 


July 24 to 31 


Fer the ensuing week 
average has been 108,159 
cago,y, 357,500 hogs at the 
kets, and a price of $10.28. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
129.787 at Chicago and 429,000 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 220 per 
cent.of the average, we get $22.62 as 
the answer. 





the ten-year 
hogs at Chi- 
eleven mar- 


Clover Dodder 


An jowa correspondent writes: 

“I Rhve a weed in my clover which 
has @® leaves, but is yellow, and 
nothing but vines. It lives on my clo- 
ver. ® have about ten patches in my 
five acres of new clover meadow that 
I intead to plow up next year for corn. 
What shall I do with the vines? I 
have {ets of straw, and have been won- 
dering,if it would be a good plan to 
throw’ Seme straw on the vines and 
burn them. Would it be all right to 
bring the vines home with the rest of 
the hay?” 

Clower dodder is one of the very 
worst Weed pests. As our correspond- 
ent stafes, it is a yellowish vine with- 
out deawes, which gets its living from 
clover or alfalfa plants. 

Hay ‘vontaining dodder should not 
be fed to live stock, for the reason 
that dodder seeds will pass thru with 
the manure and infest the rest of the 
farm. ‘The best way to handle the 
dofider Jatches, as our correspondent 
sue ‘3 is to mow them and throw 
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For Team orTractor 
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GOOD disc harrow that you can use either with team or tractor has 


a special advantage these days. 
matter which pulling power you use. 


It makes good work certain, no 
And it saves you the cost 


of a new harrow when you change from one pulling power to the other. 


John Deere Pony Tractor Disc Harrow 


This is a double-action disc harrow that quickly 
can be converted into a horse-drawn, double or 
single action harrow by using the hitch that we 


can furnish for that purpose. 


John Deere Tractor Disc Harrows are light running. 
There is no dragging around corners—the rear 
gangs trail properly and run steady because the 


reinforced gooseneck connection to rear gangs is 
attached ahead of the front gangs. 


The John Deere Pony Tractor Disc Harrow does a 


complete job of disking. 


to their work. 


The harrow is flexible—each gang works independ- 


It penetrates and pulver- 
izes as desired because the low hitch and the low 
coupling between front and rear gangs hold discs 


Unusually strong—all-steel main frame; double bar 
gang frames, riveted throughout—twice as strong 
as single bar gang frames. 


Flexible, oscillating 


scrapers, adjustable to keep discs clean under all 


conditions. 
size discs. 


ently. And the front section can be furnished 


equipped with the famous John Deere third lever and 
powerful pressure spring—the feature that makes 
possible disking at even depth entire width of har- 
row always—in dead furrows as well as on ridges. 


Free Boo 


drawbar. 


“Bigger Crops From Better Seed Beds” —24 pages beautifully illus- 


trated, telling when and why to disc. Also describes the horse- 


All standard widths, with standard 


And remember—the John Deere Pony Tractor 
Harrow can be used with any standard tractor 
—the clevis is adjustable to suit height of tractor 


Write Today 


drawn and tractor harrows to use. Write today for package TH-7 34. 


John Deere 
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straw on the vines and burn. It is said 
that dodder seed will live over in the 
ground for several years, and it 
therefore best to put infested land into 
corn for at least three years before 
attempting to seed down to meadow. 


1S 


Early Summer Versus Late 
Summer Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will I get as much feed to the acre 
from my pasture by allowing the grass 
to grow up until August lst, and then 
buying some cattle to put in, as I will 
by buying cattle and putting them in 
June ist? Some old catthemen around 
here think that I will. I am figuring 
that cattle will be considerably lower 
in July than in May.” 

As a general proposition, we believe 
that a greater total amount of feed will 
be secured per acre by beginning to 
pasture in late May or early June. 
Several years ago, they carried on 
some experiments along this line in 
Virginia, and the indications were that 
close pasturing seemed to give rather 
better results. Of course, as our cor- 
respondent says, cattle prices may be 
jower in July than they are in May, 
and it may be that he can buy feeders 
to considerably better advantage by 
waiting for this possible drop, which 
may come some time in July or Au- 
gust. A drouth in the southwest might 
help considerably toward breaking the 
feeding cattle market in August. Our 
correspondent must also consider, 


| 








when he will market 
these cattle. One year with another, 
the September market is one of the 
best, both for grass-fat cattle and for 
cattle which are fed some grain on 
pasture. We see ho reason why this 
year should be an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. Everything considered, we 
are inclined to favor the plan of be- 
ginning pasturing in early June rather 
than delaying until August. What do 
our readers have to say concerning this 
proposition? 


however, just 





Inoculating Sweet Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes : 


“I seeded some sweet clover on very | 
poor land and got a good stand, but I 


didn’t inoculate either the seed or the 
soil. 
rather poor, and I am wondering if 
there is any way to inoculate it at this 
date. There are no sweet clover patch- 
es within ten miles of here.” 

It is rather inconvenient to inoculate 
sweet clover in the field, but it can be 
done. The method is simply to broad- 
cast from 300 to 500 pounds of sweet 
clover or alfalfa soil. As to whether 
or not our correspondent will be jus- 
tified in going to this bother is for him 
to decide. One of our readers claims 
that he tried this method last year 
with very excellent results. That part 
of the field which was inoculated in 
the late summer grew very nicely, 
whereas the rest of the field, which he 
failed to inoculate, amounted to al- 
most nothing. 


This sweet clover is now looking | 
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When you visit the Iowa State Fair 
Make it a point to see 


Chore Boy 
Individual Hog House 
° . 
Exhibit 
Just south of Machinery Hall. Individ- 
ual, warm, dry, sanitary. Perfect ven- 
tilation. 100% sunlight. Prevents 
disease. Reduces loss of young pigs. 
Pays for ftself first season. Lasts for 


years. Shipped knock down. Easily 
erected. Write for circular and prices. 


B. L. Ellis Manufacturing Co. 


714 Corning Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Community Stock Pavilions 


The extension department of the 
Nebraska Agricultural College has put 
out a little bulletin on “Community 
Stock Pavilion Associations,” which 
ought to be of interest to pure-bred 
stock breeders of the central west. In 
Nebraska as in Iowa and a number of 
other corn belt states, in scattered 
counties, there have been erected cen- 
tral pavilions for the purpose of hold- 
ing community sales of pure-bred 
tock. The extension people of the 
Nebraska college have gathered up 
the experience of some four or five of 
these successful community pavilion 
associations, and with this as a basis 
have drawn up plans for building such 
pavilions, and also suggest articles of 
incorporation and by-laws for conduct- 
ing them. 

They find that the average pavilion 
association numbers from seventy-five 


to one hundred and twenty-five stock- 
holders, some of them farmers and 
some of them town men. The equip- 
ment consists of two acres of ground 


near or in a town, and a pavilion con- 
taining a salesroom which will seat 
about six hundred people, and which 
contains stall room for one hundred 
cattle and horses and fifty hogs. 

rhe company is managed by a board 
of seven directors, elected annually by 
the stockholders, and this board hires 
one man to act as general manager. 
The pavilion is rented at a fixed price 
per sale, and is also rented or loaned 
for stock shows and other agricultural 
expositions. In addition, it is used 
without charge for general public 
gatherings. 

The sales at these pavilions are not 
confined to pure-bred live stock. Ap- 
parently some of them have instituted 
general public sales every two weeks, 
to which anyone may consign any ar- 
ticle he wants to sell—bedsteads, mow- 
ing machines, stock hogs, seed corn, 
or anything else for which there is 
likely to be a market. The association 
advertises the sale, hires an auctioneer 
and clerk, and takes a fixed percentage 
out of the selling price as a com. 
mission. 

Most of these pavilions have been 
built with money donated, but have 
become profitable, and the stockhold- 
ers are getting from 3 to 15 per cent 
annually as interest on their invest- 
ment. 

In the bulletin referred, to, the ex- 
tension department presents articles 
of incorporation suitable for use in 
Nebraska. They can be adapted read- 
ily to meet the laws of Iowa or any 
other state. They also present by-laws 
and a numher of suggestions which 
will be helpful both for organizing and 
for conducting the general association 
after it is organized. We presume a 
copy of this bulletin may be had by ad- 
dressing the Director of Agricultural 
Extension, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Hairy Vetch in the Corn Belt 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Why isn’t hairy vetch more exten- 
sively raised in Iowa? Can it be raised 
all right here for seed? How is it 
threshed? What is the price of seed, 
and how much should be sown per 
acre?” 

Hairy vetch is a winter annual hav- 
ing about the same period of growth 
as winter rye. It is ordinarily seeded 
at the rate of twenty-five pounds per 
acre in early September, in connection 
with two or three pecks of rye. 

The mixture of vetch and rye is eith- 
er cut for hay the following June or 
turned under as green manure in May. 
Under corn. belt conditions, haying 
Weather is generally unfavorable in 
June, and, moreover, both alfalfa and 
clover ordinarily will produce larger 
Yields of hay at less expense. These 
disadvantages, combined with the fact 
that vetch often winter kills, makes 
the crop decidedly unpopular under 
corn belt conditions. 

Before the war, vetch seed came 
largely from Russia. Today we have 
to depend on home-grown vetch seed, 
and the cost is from 20 to 30 cents per 
Pound, or an acre seeding cost of from 
$4 to $6. 

We advise all of our corn belt read- 
ers except those of an experimental 
turn of mind to avoid vetch. Those 
Who wish to experiment with the plant 
should write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 515. 
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Good Plowing, Yes— 


OOD work and plenty of it, Operate on Cheap Fuel 


whether plowing, disking, har- All tractors of the same size use about the same 
vr bialt wel < th Le hh ae amount of fuel. It is not uncommon to use 1000 
vesting or beit work, Is the rule where an_gajions in a season. International and Titan 
International or Titan kerosene tractor | tractors operate on common coal oil, which costs 
is used. With it you can plow as deep as you’ about half as much as gasoline. Even if our 
want to, as fast as good plowing can be done, do tractors were superior in no other way, the fuel 
any other farm power work, do as much and as_ saving would make it worth while to own an 
good work during the last hour of the season as___[nternational. 
during the first, and know that you are saving 


money at every turn of the flywheel. Tractor Service 
Every tractor owner needs service at one time 
Work With All Farm Machines or another. When that time comes our Service 


Organization of 89 branch housés and thousands 
The steadiness and dependability of Interna- of dealers responds quickly. Think what it may 
tional or Titan tractors are due, not to chance, mean to you ina rush season to get a repair part 
but to skill and experience. We know farm ma-_ or have an adjustment attended to within a few 
chines, having marketed them for close to hours, Every International or Titan tractor owner 
88 years. We know the work you expect your’ who needs service gets it without unnecessary 
machines to do and for twelve years have been _ delay or trouble. 
selling tractors designed and built to furnish use- Our tractors are made in three sizes, 8-16, 10-20 
ful, economical power for that work. One or and 15-30-h. p. All operate on kerosene, or any 
another of our tractors will draw or drive any other oil fuel down to 39° Baume. We will send 
farm power machine you have, requiring power catalogues with full information about tractors 
up to 15-H.P. draw bar or 30-H. P. on the belt, or any other machines in the list below. Write 
and do good work with it. and tell us which machines you are interested in. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Belt Machines—-Cont. Dairy Equipment 
Binders Push Binders Mowers Tedders Cream Separators Cream Separators 
Headers Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes Feed Grinders (Hand) 

Harvester-Threshers Loaders (All Types) Cream Separators 
Reapers Shockers Rakes Power Machines ~~ (Belted) 
Threshers Combination Side Rakes Kerosene Engines scien Herosene Engines 
5 anc eadaers aso Pp E i zasoline Engines 
og Temnae Enploments Sweep Rakes Stackers Kerosene — “Motor Trucks 
Disk Harrows Cultivators Combination Sweep Rakes Motor Trucks 
ractor Harrows and Stackers Motor Cultivators 
Spring-Tooth Harrows Baling Presses i aaa Other F Beuloment 
eg-ooth Harrows Bunchers : pnnenay iscsi anni 
Orchard Harrows Corn Machines Manure Spreaders b 
. a s 2 y Spreac y ac 
Planting & Seeding Machines Belt Machines soa oe Drills aeaw pees Sn og s 
Corn Planters Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 
Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders Binders Pickers Stalk Cutters : 
Broadcast Seeders Corn Shellers Threshers Ensilage Cutters _ Knife Grinders 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills Hay Presses Shellers Tractor Hitches ae 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills Huskers and Shredders Binder Twine 





International Harvester Company of America 
city CHICAGO Ag USA ¢f 








TRUXTUN -..: 


We a ee, 
TRUCK MAKING UNIT 


Berroa 
















WATER! £2: 


When-Where You Want It? 


=—==DON’T DEPEND ON WIND== 
Use Galloway’s Pump Engine 


Now pumping 785, gallons daily. Special com- 
ination price offer sets new record for Cohowey Bi, 

mp Outfits in use, $3.85 worth belting given REE, Offer 
Ford for gnicty, days to set new Million Gallon Record Power- 
'ul21-4H. P Engineruns pumps, cream separators, washing 
machines singly or together. All small machines—or 22 in. 
circular saws. f-oiling, double-gear pyme ick. ; Bes 
four-ply belting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 30 days ‘trial 
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Here’s How You Can Make a 1 1-4, 2 
or 3 Ton Truck For Little Money— 

























The dark part of illustration shown here is all you add to any touring car 2% H.P. Engine 
chassis to make a shaft driven truck chassis. Any competent automobile me- ween a ie otteg 
chanic can do it. Then for a few hundred dollars you have a real truck and “ Webster Magen 
have made good use of your old car chassis, instead of sacrificing it for almost sre ALE 1 
nothing. Put a body on to suit your needs, Thou- : 
















sands of farmers are using such truckstoday. Truxtun 
Units from $410 to $760 (with freight), according to model. 


Write for Booklet. 


Fletcher Truck Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 



























ONE MAN CAN RUNIT! 





MILLWORK and genera! building material at A 
25% OR MORE SAVING For Agricultural Purposes PIA cittio ra sr, Peart 


to you. Don’t even consider buying unti! you havesent 
vi 


DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITH A 


. | LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER. 
’ Hand and power, the size you need at a 
| price you'dlike. Work donein one- ‘« 
} } . &fth the time. Built of gil steel; 
: mi 


and iron like the 
ut si 









any class 
Clean, Batch of about 3 cubic ft. 
¢al mixer 








as complete list of what you need and have our estimate Write for price and FREE sample Ny @ minute. Only practi 
return mail, We ship quick and pay the fre m pie. for farm A 
ARMERS: LUMBER CO. DOLESE BROS. COMPANY awe) Bo 
442 BOYD OMAHA, 


6 6S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illin 
NEBR. Plant Buffalo, lowa . ” 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HOG WORMS 
50 


COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


Bonnett’ Bio B 
WORM CAPSULES | 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed 

Bew are of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B’ that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agric sioaeak Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers 

Ciem Goodman of Elma, lowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett's ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules 
ron my full pigs that 1 bad been 














the latter P art « 
ng 







d har 
r | gave —— another d 





nd © saw pige do so well in my life I 
c 100 ex re ¢ paves 

He imeoeth of Aurelia, Towa, writes: “‘I 

m hog worm re woe Be that are advertised 

= genet that Bonnett’s ‘Dig B’ are 

for them 1, like them for three reasons. (1 

orm expe asy to administer 
ontr ol. _P lease send me 


200 more Capsules for “which T ‘enc cines $10. 








A Se CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 


Can any farmer afford to let worms infest his 
hogs when a 5c capsule will poettively ‘expel al 
the worms and put the hog in the best physical 
condition 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett's ‘Big B™ Capsules are sold with a 
guerantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price 
Pig Gun and Speculum - - «- - - . $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5.00 per 100 

We pay all charges. Order today 
J. — Mfg. Chemist 


217 Main St. Bicomingten. Ill. 








Cough Cured 


Lung and Intestinal 
* Worms Destroyed 


Dobry’s Hog Remedy 


Guaranteed to cure cough, 





destroy lung and to 


testinal worms, prevent cholera and tubercu 
losis, cure sick suckling pigs, put out—of-con 
dition hoge in the best of health, make sows 


farrow healthy and stronger pigs, have 
flow of pure milk; keeps pigs free from 


a larger 
thumps 








cough, scours a worms. In use for 2% years 
Absolutely reliable its sale authorized by the 
State of lowa and permitted by the U. 8. Depart 
ment of Agriculture Endorsed and recom- 


mended by thousands of farmers. Sent on & 
days’ trial without money. Give pumber 
and condition of bogs We willl send a sufficient 
amount of the remedy If it falls, no 
will be asked 


sizes 


money 


John Dobry Manufacturing Co. 





Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


For Immediate Delivery 
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DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. 
404 New York Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


WANTED TO BUY 


2 Doz; White Rock Yearling Hens 


Amo 100 W 
EK. B®. Corkins, 


hite Rock eggs for setting 
xn. 2. Mime! End. 



















[F EEDING QUESTIONS | 








Nebraska Experiments With 
Wheat for Hogs 


In 1913, when there was a large 
wheat crop and a small corn crop, the 
Nebraska station conducted some very 
careful experiments with the feeding 
of wheat to hogs. This year we have 
a somewhat similar condition. High- 
grade wheat may possibly sell just a 
little too high to be used for hog feed, 
but there are many low grades which, 
under the government grading system, 
sell at such a low price that they may 
be fed much more advantageously to 


hogs than sold on the open market. 
Shrunken wheat and light-weight 
wheat may be worth only $1.40 per 


bushel on the market, but nevertheless 
have almost as much feeding value for 
hogs as good wheat. 

The Nebraska experiments of 1913 
were conducted to determine the best 
form in which to feed wheat. One lot 


of pigs was fed soaked whole wheat 
alone, another lot soaked ground 
wheat alone, another soaked whole 


wheat with about one-fifth of a pound 
of tankage per head daily, and another 
soaked ground wheat with about one- 
fifth of a pound of tankage per head 
daily. The pigs on the soaked whole 
wheat made the smallest gain and the 
most expensive gain. To produce a 
hundred pounds of gain required 591 
pounds of soaked whole wheat, as com- 


pared with 443 pounds of soaked 
ground wheat. When tankage was 
added to the soaked whole wheat, it 


required for a hundred pounds of gain 
486 pounds of soaked whole wheat and 


24 pounds of tankage, whereas the 
soaked ground wheat required 422 
pounds of soaked ground wheat and 
21 pounds of tankage. The average 
daily gain during the twelve weeks 
feeding period was .84 of a pound on 
soaked whole wheat, 1.1 pounds on 


soaked whole wheat with tankage, 1.2 
pounds on soaked ground wheat alone, 
and 1.3 pounds on soaked ground wheat 
with tankage. These were pigs being 


brought from an average weight of 
about 13¢ pounds to 220 pounds. Evi- 
dently there is not the need for add- 


ing tankage to ground wheat as there 
is with corn. However, for the most 
rapid gains, it would seem wise to feed 
about one-fifth of a pound of tankage 
per pig daily. Grinding is unquestion- 


ably worth while. Ground wheat is de- 
cidedly superior, pound for pound, to 
corn, whereas whole wheat is decided- 


ly inferior, pound for pound, to corn. 





Silage for Stock Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of any ng egg as 
to the value of silage for stock cattle? 
Is it possible to carry stock cattle thru 
the winter on silage and have them 
continue their growth, instead of los- 
ing, wh ich is usually the with 
le on the average farm?” 
alone is not first-class for 
attle, owing to the fact that it 
protein, but silage fed in 


little oil meal, cot 


case 
stock catt 

Silag 
stock « 
is poor in 


connection with a 





tonseed meal or alfalfa hav produces 
splendid results At the Kansas sta- 
tion they fed calves on an average 
daily ration of twenty-seven pounds of 
Silage and one ] nd of cottonseed 
meal, and st ve e daily gains 
during the winter of one and a half 


tocker cattle which are not to 
d, stove which is si 
the ears snapped off with a 
ial machine, seems to be especial- 
idapted. At the Illinois station, they 
carried stocker steers thru the winter 
on an average daily ration of thirty- 
eight pounds of stover silage and one 
pound of oil meal. The average daily 











gain was .84 of a pound. The gains 
were considerably less than with ordi- 
nary silage, but stover silage is only 
about one-fifth as expensive as ordi- 
nary silage, and the gains are therefore 
decidedly cheaper. 





Shrunken Wheat for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Our spring wheat has been shrunk- 
en by the heat, and looks as tho it 


would weigh only about 50 pounds to 
the bushel. Would it be best to grind 
this wheat and feed it to the hogs, or 
to sell it at $1.50 per bushel? Corn is 
worth $1.85 per bushel.” 

Even tho this wheat is shrunken, we 
would expect a pound of it to be fully 
equal when ground to a pound of corn. 
With corn at $1.85 per bushel, we be- 
lieve that it will pay our correspond- 
ent to feed considerable of this shrunk- 
en wheat to his hogs as a corn substi- 
tute. We would not feed it, however, 
unless it can be ground conveniently. 
Whole wheat is a poor hog feed. 
Ground wheat is slightly superior to 
corn, pound for pound. 


Short-Fed Cattle 


For a number of years past, the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition has 
offered special premiums for short-fed 
cattle. The rules governing the con- 
test this vear have just been issued, 
and can be secured by addressing B 

Heide, Superintendent of the Inter- 
natnonal Live Stock Exposition, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. Application for 
entry must be made between the first 
and fifteenth of August, and cattle 
must be owned by the exhibitor at the 
time the application is made. 
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Great Hog Profits 
rm Dt. 


fe Hustle Heavy Hogs to Marke 
costs. Have 
aay Get them 
ea ess time. You omnia it. 
Mitkolime is the 


Prove at our risk that 
surest farm money maker known, «ager 


Semrauieel Trial Offer rugs bas 


barrel, ora barrel. Take 30days—f 
hogs and poultry. If not abcolutolyeatistied r ~ son] 
the unused part and 5. will refund every cent you 
paid us us—no charge for the half you 

Orn 0 tencet Pepe ee 

which essential Sates and ecius ere 

added, ‘Mitkoling comes in condensed form. Will 
keep in ly im any climete, Will not mould, 
sour or rot, Flies will not come near it. 

For = Suter eizenepeteintine 
2¢ a Gallon *: & & arts wstcr or swiil and 
feed with your ian ercinfeeds, It helps keep ~ 8 
peatthy 4 their ag 2 tites kcen end makcs more pork per 
bushel top buying buttermilk of —— 

i se Lg agree Ot yawn always be 
ity, andat f2ca gallonor 
— yy, we ers Bay Milkoline 
saves them one-th! rd et Sn foe =e) 3 because it makes 
their hogs and pou! tocir feed, 











én comparison with enother bu> 
bundreds of testimoni=!s, bet the Proo mat 
we legally guarantee Milkoline to be satisfactory o 
gotend year mnaney (you are the judge) andre‘er yon 
to S. W. Bivd. B of Ks —_ hn R. G. 
Donn 4 saint miLKOLINE ts just ae good 
Poultry as for tiogs. 
Order ee Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Send check or money ordcr and ok for free booklet, 
“Husties Heavy Hogs to Market. 

















6 Gals. at Creamery $1.50 per -80 
10 a pe ve 1.25 per gal.......cccceses $2.50 
15 rg a. 1.10 perg-l..........ese. 46. 

82 1.00 pergal..........ee--82.00 
oe - 99 per gal... .......0+.49.50 
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Dalyfood Stock Molasses 


Greatest Stock Food Discovered 


to corn—costs half as much. Fifty gallo 


600 pounds, $10.00. 


Equal 
barrel, 


Cheaper in carlots. 
Dept. U. 
THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 









































What the Patriot Did 
at Walla Walla 


A few weeks ago a big Farm Power 
Demonstration was held at Walla Walla, Wash., 

attended by about 40,000 people. At this Demon- 
stration Patriot Trucks were the only rear-<driven trucks 
that went over the hills in plowed ground under suil loads. 


In fact, the perfo-mance of the Patriot 
over plowed ground, rough country roads and 
mountain trails was so wonderful that the Inter- 
national ‘““Movie Man” followed it with his camera, and 
Patriot Trucks were featured im motion pictures all 
over the country 


<* PATRIOT 


One of several styles of 
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farm bodies we manufacture 







































n save money by using al 
The y are built in two sizes—1 
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A size less than 14 














and country roads, 


Ask for 







Manafacturers 


1394 P Street 








lf you own 160 acres or more, yOu 
> and 2! 
one of which will just fit your needs. 


tons is too small 
to bother with, and over 2% tons is getting too 
large for all-purpose farm hauling over fields 


information as to what a 
Patriot Truck will do for you, and prices. 
HEBB MOTORS COMPANY 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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Wild Carrot 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


I am sending you a leaf, flower and 
seed pod of a weed which I have been 
unable to identify. I would be glad 
to have you let me know what this 
weed is and if it is a very bad pest.” 

Wild carrot has a long, tapering 
root, but it lacks the palatability that 
selection has given the cultivated va- 
riety, a near relative. The weed is 








biennial, producing flower stalks 

one to three feet tall the second 
rear. In cultivated ground, wild car- 
causes little concern, because it 
can be rooted out with the cultivator 
or hoe the first season. In meadows 
and pastures the plant should be pulled 
and not allowed to seed the second 
year. The seed of wild carrot often is 
introduced to a farm in clover and 
grass seeds saved from infested fields. 
While it is not so persistent a weed, 
and not so hard to eradicate as some, 
one should insist that his grass seed 
contain none of the seeds of this pest. 
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Manure Pit 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“How soon will a manure pit pay 
for itself on an eighty-acre farm, with 
five horses and ten cows? I want to 
have this pit arranged so that it will 
catch all the liquid manure. My soil 
is run down and needs fertilizer very 
badly.” 

Each ton of manure on a badly worn 
farm has the ability to increase the 
yield of corn by five or six bushels dur- 
ing the three or four years following 
its application. Under present price 
conditions, we roughly estimate that 
manure spread in the field is worth at 
least four dollars a ton. 

Just how much manure a pit will 
save our correspondent depends alto- 
gether on his local conditions. On 
some farms it is convenient to haul the 
manure direct from the barn to the 
field. Under such conditions there is 
no use in going to the expense of build- 
ing a pit. But on many farms there 
are several months at a time when it 
is not practical to haul manure to the 
feld. Under such conditions, the ma- 
hure is generally piled around the barn 
and subject to leaching, which in the 


course of two or three months carries 
away perhaps 30 per cent of the value 
ol the manure. And of course there is 


& considerable part of the liquid ma- 
Ire which leaches away, even tho 
there are no rains. 


Counting the liquid manure, the solid 
manure and the bedding, we roughly 


estimate that our correspondent’s five 
ses and ten cows will produce nine 
tons of manure a month. If he ordi- 


harily finds it practical to allow an ac- | 


cumulation of about three months’ ma- 
Rure, he will have a total accumulation 
ot twenty-five or thirty tons. In the 
ordinary pile there will be a loss of 
Perhaps one-third, or the equivalent 
of eight tons. On this basis, and valu- 
ing manure at four dollars a ton at the 
barn, we find that a manure pit might 
Save our correspondent as much as $30 
every three months. 
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Standard Measure of True Tire Value 
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O tell what a tire is worth as it 

stands in a dealer’s store square 
it up against the GOODRICH 
SQUARE, Standard Measure of 
True Tire Value. 


If it asks you to pay more than 
the Goodrich List Price—always the 
same to you, and everyone else 
everywhere — the tire overcharges 
you. If it offers less than the Good- 
rich More-Mileage Adjustment 
—Fabrics 6,000 Miles; Silvertown 
Cords 8,000—it short-mileages you. 


Measure tires by GOODRICH 
SQUARE, and you understand the 
message that’s in the air, spread by 
word of mouth wherever auto- 
mobiles go, “Goodrich has THE 
TIRE.” 
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Buy Goodrich Tires Ceaein aliens 
/ Adjustment: Fabrics-6,000 M. Cords-8000M. 
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WENZELMANN 


MEANS HIGH QUALITY 


Grind your own fine whole wheat and graham flour—your own stock 
and poultry feed. You can do it at home as well as the big millers can | 





do it and at a tremendous saving. It pays for itself in no time. Satis- 
fied users everywhere. Prices low—satisfaction positively guaranteed. 


| | Farm Elevators Hog Feeders 
LIBERTY. MILL | Horse na a Commodities 


Its many uses and its big saving will surprise you. The millers make a big 
profit when they grind your grain but with a LIBERTY you can save all || Straw Spreaders Universal Hoisters 
this. And you can grind just as little or just as much as you wish. The [ 


LIBERTY operates easily and does fast work. Washing Machines Farm Necessities 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR | Write for Free Catalogs 


See the LIBERTY doing just the work you would demand of it on your own farm, To Dept. F 


| 
| 
See how fine the flour is and how easily and quickly flour and feed is ground. — 

You will realize why we have so many satisfied customers. | 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE TE | WENZELMANN MFG. CO. 
Send us size of your engine and pulley and R. P. M. Liberty Mills p7 = Bs <x ey Galesburg, Ill. 


are guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded. Sold by most 
dealers. Illustrated folder tree. 


DIAMOND GRINDER CO. 


Dept. 40 
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MILLWORK and genera! building materia! at 


Makers of High Grade Goods for 25 Years 























25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’teven consider buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


S 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


Earn $100 to $160 per month. Big Rail- 
road and Western Union demand for trained 
ver | men and women—Telegraphy, Signaling; 
9 Blocking Trains, Switchboard and Western Union 
Wet; enablished 20 yeares Webosh Wi 

est; establi years; as Tee 
NO POSITION—NO PAY, Attend on credit. 

rfare paid. Write for catalog. 


eT etegraphy College, 3a5Irving AVenChilicathe, Mi. 
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LIKE IT 






P” DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


ONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER Fi 
NEYS. NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS. 12 YEARS 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga. Tenn. 
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The Standard Oil 
Company and 


(Indiana) 


the Old Employee 


The Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) has emphasized its 
belief in the rights of its em- 
ployees to look to the Company 
as a source of livelihood even 
after the productive years have 
passed. 


For the protection of those who 
have grown old in the employ 
of the Company an annuity 
has been provided. 


This annuity cannot be less 
than $300.00 a year, and may 
be as much as 75 per cent of 
the average annual remunera- 
tion received during the last ten 
years of service. 


This is but one of the factors 
which have served to promote 
a bond of sympathy, under- 
standing and respect between 
the Company and its employees. 


It has been a potent factor in 
promoting the general efficiency 
of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) and has enabled this 
organization to fulfill its obli- 
gation as a public servant ina 
manner satisfactory to the 
stockholder, the employee, and 
the public generally. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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Subscribers are invited to avail tt 
answer inquiries on farm engineering a 








FARM ENGINEERING} 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Ivee of Mr. Dickerson’ 


-expert knowledge. 
A 3-cent stamp shou 


| 
He will gladly | 





i accompany all inquiries 





Tractor Repairs 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a tractor which seems to 
leak compression past the piston. How 
can I tell whether it needs new piston 
rings or needs reboring; how many 
new rings would be necessary, and so 

i 


on? It is some job to take out a pis- 

















ton, and I do not care to do it unless 
it is necessary} Also, the rings cost 
quite bit, and would be useless if tl 
cylinder needs reboring } kind 

rs do you advise using?” 

tell which cylinder is leaking 
c re ym, 1 t! par ph 
nds ) ‘ 1 ( eacn |] H 
and them back 1 fort 
few t to sure the oil is ) 
rly spread over th irfaces Then 
by put ena | g to o7 p 
der at a 5] b s 
tained whi cyl f 
compress cylind é 
rings ar soo pe, t ( pres 
. TY ) i ré nel 

When ( nd 1ils to h 

pressio! it is exal I 
va i a that the leakage is 
10T tne as he exnau t ilve 5 ) 

c to gi trouble. If t 
ilve S d k piaces on ei r t 
valve or the val seat, or if either ha 
a burned pitt appe ‘ they 
should | g nd until a brigh 
streak least one rty-second of ar 
inch wid 10Ws all around both valve 

Then t the compression again 
f the leakage is still there, remove t 
piston. First inspect the cylinder walls 
for scored places and also for being 
out of round. The latter can be done 
by taking two short pieces of 1 a 





ach to a roun 
them together, mea- 
in one direction and 
me as in another di- 
If one diameter is appreciably 
than the other, or if any seri 
apparent, the cylinder 
to be replaced or re 


filing an end of ¢ 
then, by holding 
sure the diameter 
see if it is the sa 








rection 
greater 
ous scoring is 
either will 
bored 
If the cylinder walls are apparent! 
l t, the trouble is probably in th 
rings. If they appear to be 
badly worn, they will prob 
ibly need replacing. About the only 
Way you can tell about the rings is by 


their general appearance, but if there 


have 





1 





cvlinder 


scored or 


ippearance about any 
is better to put it 


It goes eost a li 


particular ring, it 





even if 


sine 24 poor ring will very quickly 
waste its cost in fuel 
We do net lieve one can do bette! 
than to t same rings that are 
furnished regularly with the motor 
Thess been tested out thorolv. 
een selected as the most 
1! reneral conditions. 





¥ ne 
Base for Silo 
A Minnesota correspondent wri 
“IT am planning to build a 
feet high and 14 feet in diameter. This 
will be a stave silo set on a concrete 





silo 30 


foundation 6 feet high How thick 
should this foundation wall be, and will 
it be necessary to leave hole at the 






> 


bottom for inage Please give me 
any infor tion vou can.’ 

An 8-inch foundation wall made of 
a 1:216:4 mixture should be sufficient 
in this case. Two or three horizontal 
reinforcements, made of 54-inch round 
rods or of two No. 10 galvanized wires 
twisted together, should be placed at 
the top of the wall, being spaced about 
one foot apart. No reinforcements are 
actually needed lower down, provided 
that the dirt is wet and tamped well 
around the outside However, it will 
eost very little to put the rei 
treats in all the way down, and 
will make the foundation that 
more secure against cracking. 

Unless considerable care is taken to 
make a good joint between the silo and 
the foundation, leakage of air and 
spoiled silage is likely to result. Prob- 
ably the best way will be to make the 
inside of the wall and silo flush with 
each other and carry the outside of the 
wall up a little higher, making a shoul 
der outside the bottom of the staves 
The silo should then be anchored se 
curely to the foundation at several 











nforce 








places, after which the space between 


the staves and shoulder should be 
filled in with cement. A still better 





way would be to leave a crack betwee, 
the staves and the shoulder, which 
could be filled in with hot asphalt 
Me silos do not have a drail 
the bottom, and usually it is not n- 
sidered nec A hole so that the 
water can drain away will re- 
sssure on the walls very 
much in case the silo has to be filled 
when the corn is rather green. With- 
out a drain, the last two or three feet 
of silage is likely to be so strong 1d 


stock can not 


essary. 
exeess > 
lieve the pre 


rank tasting that the 
“at it safely. 


Sheltering Machinery on a 
Large Farm 
An Illinois correspondent writes 


building 


planning on 


yuse the machine: 





chine 
my 60 re farm, of which I rent 
about 250 acres. Am in doubt a 
the size of house necessary fo 


sixty-five or more machines I ha 
ent, a list of which I am en 
I prefer a shed I can drive fe 
into at one time, in 
haying or threshing 
100 and 12 feet to the s 
right? I expect to put 
te floor over the w 


h 
onstruction should I use 
g 








ijioaded wagons 


ff storm, when 





] 
ole s 





rhich is cheaper, wood or galvanized 

“T also have several small b S 
80x50, 40x40, and so on, which I sh 
to tear down and build into one large 


barn, 44x150, with a T or an L t 
and with room for 20 to 30 horse 
would like suggestions as to plans 
this also.” 

We do not believe that a machinery 
shed 30x100 feet will be large enough 
for the amount of machinery ovr co: 
respondent has on hand. Allowing a 
reasonable amount of room ai 
each auto and around five loaded 
ons, and room to walk to a certain ex 
tent among the machines, about 4.8 
square feet of floor space all told will 
be necessary. However, the walking 
plow, the cultivators, the spike-tooth 
and other harrows, the pipes 
silage cutter, the fanning mill, tl ad 
drag, the hand sheller, and the pole 
and cordwood saw frames cal )e 
stored provided a block and tac! 
arranged for. This would leave 
4,200 square feet of floor space t 
care of the heavier machines 
small repair shop. This would cal! for 
a building about 30x140 feet 

We think a building of the general 
type shown -in a recent issue wi 
about as satisfactory a type as ca 
put up in this case. If it is expe 





to drive loaded wagons in, the r 
wavs must be at least 10 feet hig 
and 12 feet to the square should he 


about right. It must be kept in 
that a thresher will probabiy be v 
ed before long, aiso. By having « 


on both sides and alternating, a r 
on each side for every other bent 
probably be sufifcient. If doors a 
sired for every bent, it will be 
more satisfactory to put half of t 
on the outside and half on the 

of the posts. This does away with the 
necessity of moving a whole string @ 


one door open nea 
will also be necessary t 
sort of truss arrangement 
doors to prevent the plates 


doors to get 
middle It 
use 
over the 


some 


from sagging under the weight of the 
roof 
lt is hardly possible to say which 


would be the cheaper material, wood 
or galvanized iron, without knowing 
how much of the material could be sup 
plied from the tearing down of t 
barns spoken of. We should think t 
would be preferable to use this old 
material in the machine shed rather 
than in the large barn, and to build the 
latter of clay tile up to the square 
There is 
using galvanized iron, even of rather 
poor quality, for the sides of the shed. 
For the reof, it ought to be new axa 
handled® carefully; otherwise it will 
rust thru from below wherever it © 
scratched or bent. 

As tor plans for the large barn, it § 





no particular objection 1, 
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DES MOINES, AUGUST 20-29 


Annual Demonstration of 

Patriotism, Progress, Indus- 

try, Resources, Wealth and 
Citizenship 


State Fair 





Educational Features 


Typical Iowa Livestock Show 
Extensive Agricultural Exhibits 
Government Exhibit of War Trophies 
Giant Farm Tractor Show 
Truck and Automotive Show 
Farm Implements and Machinery 


Grand Motor Transport Parade 
Baby Health Contests 

Boys’ and Girls’ Judging Contest 

and Girls’ Pig Club Contests 

Poultry and Pet Stock Show 


Boys’ 


State Institutions Exhibits 
Cow Test Associations Exhibit 
Extensive County Exhibits 
Individual Farm Exhibits 
Kitchen and Pantry Exhibits 
Industrial Exhibits 





Horticultural Exhibits 
Floriculture Exhibits 
College Exhibits 
School Exhibits 
Dairy Exhibits 
Art Exhibits 


An Entertainment Program 


That includes Music, Night Shows, 
Shows, Horse Races, Auto 
Races, Auto Polo, Airplanes, Sky 
Vaudeville, Grand Opera, Circus and 
Hippodrome Acts, Parades, Pageants, 
Drills, 


Horse 


Contests, Fireworks, etc. etc. 


Reduced Rates on 
all Railroads 


Two-Million Dollar Stock Parade | 





impossible for us to try to plan it for 
our correspondent, as this would ne- 
cessitate our knowing just what it was 
wanted for besides keeping horses, 
what kind of feed it was desired to 
keep, with a general idea on the ar- 
rangement, and so on. We suggest 
that our correspondent get two or 
three of the books on barn plans adver- 
tised in our columns, in which he can 
probably find just about what he 
wants. 





Pneumatic Tires for Trucks 


An Idaho subscriber writes: 

“Are pneumatic tires entirely prac- 
tical for heavy town or country truck- 
ing? Will the seven-inch pneumatic 
cord tires stand up under a four-ton 
load? Will they stand the wear and 
tear of rocky and graveled roads as 
well as the solid tires? Will they give 
any more mileage than solid tires of 
the same width? Would you consider 
them as economical as the solid tires, 
considering that they cost $400 more 
per set?” 

This whole subject of pneumatic ver- 
sus solid tires for farm trucks is still 
rather an unsettled question, altho the 
tendency seems to be very strong to- 
ward the pneumatic tires, especially in 
the smaller sizes of trucks, where 
speed demands are greater. The ques- 
tion is not alone one of tire mileage, 
but of the much less depreciation on 
the truck mechanism, due to the less 
vibration of the pneumatic tires. This 
is especially noticeable where the 
speed is from ten miles an hour and 
upward, which will be the case with a 
great deal of the work for which coun- 
try trucks will be used. This is not so 
much the case with city trucks, as the 
speed laws and the necessity for guard- 
ing against accident forbid these high- 
er speeds. Even tho the pneumatic 
tires cost considerably more, this may 
soon be saved in truck depreciation 
and garage charges. 

The matter of reliability and loss of 
time from punctures “has been very 
much reduced by the later models of 
cord tires, which are almost puncture 
proof. For the farm trucks, from two 
and one-half tons down, we believe 
most experts now favor the pneumatic 
tires. For the heavier, slower-speed 
trucks, we think the question is still 
very much undecided, and further ex- 


perience will be required to show 
which will prove cheapest for farm 
use. It will depend not only on the 


use and speed for which the truck will 
be used, but also on how much it will 
be used per year. We should be tempt- 
ed to stick to the solid tires, but do 








not feel that we are ready to pass an | 


opinion as to which would be best. 
We should be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had enough 
experience with either kind of tire to 
form some definite judgment. 





Skylight Windows for Hog 
House 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What is your advice as to putting 
skylight windows in a hog house, in 
a locality where it gets as cold as it 
does here? Are they not apt to get 
frosty and cause dampness in cold 
weather, even where there is good ven- 
tilation? Any advice you or the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer could give 
would be greatly appreciated.” 

There is no question but what any 
single window where the outside is 
very cold and the inner surface com- 
paratively warm will have a consider- 
able amount of frost on it, in spite of 
whatever system of ventilation is used. 
While there might be some drip from 
such a window, it is not an indication 
that the air inside is unduly damp. 
This is proved by the fact that if dou- 
ble-glazed glass is used, with the glass- 
es tightly fitted and three or four inch- 
es apart, the trouble with frost is prac- 
tically done away with. 

Our correspondent should have no 
more trouble with skylight windows 
than with those set in the walls, so 
long as both are of the single type. 
In fact, the sun shining on the sky- 
lights more directly should make the 
trouble less. The chief objection to 
the windows frosting is the cutting 
down in the amount of light admitted. 

We should be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had experi- 
ence in trying to keep their windows 
from frosting over. 









Out of Your Gorn Grop this Year 


How many acres of corn did you plant this year? Multi- 
ply your acreage by $35.00 and you will get some idea of 

ow much extra money you can get out of your corn 
— by Euan Yous corn stalks into STOVER SILAGE 
with a JENNEY-SILO-FILLER-HUSKER. 


Stover Silage is silage made from matured corn stalks without the ears. 
The JENNEY husks as it fills or lets the ears go in if desired. 
Loe the JENNEY SYSTEM of making Silage you SAVE ALL THE 
R CORN—and at $1.80 per bushel (June 28th, K. C. Market) you 
a figure how much MORE you willbe ahead by using a JENNEY 
SILO-FILLER-HUSKER, which, in addition to making silage of sur- 
prising feed value without using the ears—does away with hand husk- 
ing or shredding—makes it possible to fill and refill your silos any 
time and PAYS FOR ITSELF over and over EVERY SEASON. 
Here are the words of a few of the hundreds of farmers who have 
learned what a “gold mine” they have in their corn fields when 
siloed THE JENNEY WAY. Why not do likewise? 


Saved 3000 bu. Corn 


“We took 3000 bushels of ear corn out when filling our two silos 
last Fall and Winter. We got as good feeding results and saved 
four-fifths of the corn, I would not put corn in my ocilage NOW 
if I could get my silos filled for nothing.” 


—W. J. DAVIS, Manchester, Iowa 


“I saved 1500 bushels of corn by taking the ear corn off. I find 
Stover Silage equal in feeding value to corn silage.” 


—HENRY SCHNADT, Sumner, Iowa 
These Two Valuable Books Free 


We would like to send you many more money-saving, labor- -saving 
experiences like these. Just drop us a card—simply say “Send me 
more farmers’ experiences and your TWO VALUABLE BOOKS’ tell- 
ing about Stover Silage and the Jenney Silo-Filler Husker. All are 
FREE. Send today —don’t waste hundreds — possibly thousands of 
. dollars on your corn crop. Fill out coupon NOW. 




















The Hall Manufacturing oe 










A 
e HALL MFG. CO., Dept.- , Cedar Rapids, lowe 
Gentlemen—Please send me your two new books and 
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Kovar.New Quack Grass hy ins 


Thousands in successful use. Doss six times the work of ordinary 
harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New Quack Grass 
Destroyer will take the place of a 220 wheel disc. 

Endorsed by Agricultural Experts, County @& TOP 
Agents and thousands of satisfied users. Keeps fod 

Alfalfa fields clean_and does not injure pa. 7 | 


Made in 1, 2, 3 and 4 sections for horses. Any = a 
desired width for tractors. . 
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I positively guarantee satisfaction or will plete 
refund your money. Write for ete information and prices NOW. 
JOSEPHY. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. fy Evener ang Pus 
Patentee end Sole Manufacturer of the Kovar New Quack Grase Oestroyss Hitch. t 














Have Correct Weights 


The sure way to know is to have an American Pitless 
Scale. No guessing — no taking another’s w lies 
with all state laws. Durably built. 

Long wearing. Be carefully 
protected. Easilymoved. Write today 
for Catalog and 80 Days’ Trial Offer. 


AMERICAN SCALE CO. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
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the Green Forest, he found quite a gat 





In the Closet 


A middle-aged woman was greeting 
her guests, friends of her own age: 
“T’ve got new shoes in the closet’ she 
said, poking out a foot clad in a com- 


fortable old shoe; “that’s why I'm 
wearing these, and not minding it. If 
those new shoes were not in the clos- 


et, I'd be terribly mortified at having 
to face you with these.” 

isn’t that human nature? We feel 
behind the times and out of style until 
we get new clothes; then the old ones 
are good enough When we have the 


consciousness of plenty, we a per- 
fectiy satisfied with little. The people 
who really live and enjoy the simple 


life are those who have an abundance 
of money to live the complex life. To 
live in any locality because you want 
to has a much stronger pull for happi- 
ness than to live there because you 
have t 

Inwardly we are all very much alike. 
When it comes to outward things, we 
have different ideals and desires; we 
look upon different things as impor- 
tant: but whatever these important 
points in our lives are, if we have 
them, we don't care whether or not we 
use them 

The lady with the comfortable old 
shoes might have preached her friends 
a sermon based on happiness lying in 
the consciousness of possession. She 
didn’t preach it—she felt it. She was 
amore efficient woman, because she 
Was satisfied Dovbtless if we could 
all be satisfied, we would be more effi- 
cient, because then we would not wor 
ry over what we had not. Worry eats 
the heart out of life. If we don't have 
the things we want, why not think of 
them as: being in earth's great closet, 
ready to be grasped when we reach 
out our hand, and be satisfied with 
what we have until the time comes 
when they are granted us? 


The Strength of the South Wind 


A the north wind blew and blew 
and blew, but it could not make the 
mat off his coat. Then the south 
wind 1 i, and it blew and blew and 
ble, the man took off his coat.’ 

In i corner of the room, Big Sister 
Was | the story of the south wind 
to Lit Brother Across from her 
the 1 ed sister was pouting—pout 
ing |b her husband w d not 
shave before goit to tow! where 
the to met r b maid at 
the station and b I l for a 
short vi 

“] want you to look your b Ned,” 
the litt wife begged 

“Tf I »*k good erough for you, I look 
good enough for anybody,” th 
low answered, stubborniy, jing out 
to brit in the car 

“Won't vou chat » youl lothes ”’ 
she called 

“{ I I’) time to » at 
all,” he said 

Tears were clos¢ but the little wife 
blink them back 

“Then the south wind tried, and it 
blew and blew and bk Ww, and the man 
took off his coat Little Brother re 
peat As he spoke, the little wife 
meditated and dimpled. Going upstairs, 
she put on her hat. and took out some 


of her chicken maney 

“T'we got to get a repair: can you 
start now?” her husband called up 

Sh could, and thev did While he 
was in the store, she went to the mir 
ror department, coming back with an 
18x24-inch mirror unwrapped 

“I've bought this for the kitchen,” 
she told her husband, standing it up 
in front of him.” 

Absent-mindedly he rubbed his stub 
hied faci “I didn't know I had that 
much beard.” Deftly she turned it on 
his neck. He fastened the buttons of 
his shirt 

“Is that clay or milk on your shoes?” 
she queried. He looked down uneasily 
“I guess I ought to have shined them 
Reckon she'll think I don’t look much 
like the chap you married. Well, you 
look good enough for us beth, Miss 
Vanity. Who'd have thought vou'd be 
se vein you'd get a glass for the 
kitchen ?” 








people waiting for him. 
zara’s eyes twinkled. 

“Ah cert’nly am right ~gon to see | 
What can Ah do fo’ 
Mistah Buzzard. 


“I've too good-looking a husband to 





> looked at his watch: 
have time to get a shave ar 
mind waiting a 








hopped out in front 
in his most polite manner 


is that your friend, Mis 
best loved of all 
, South where you can 





“The south wind blew, ar 








wala himself comfort 
7 7 Ty 7 and Sortie down on 
What We Need, We Get ¥ and the Green Me 
To Hearts and Homes: 
morning I was wretchedly un- 
feeling sorry for 
evening I realize how rich I am, 
am very happy because I have just 
arranging for a i 
r longing for one for five 
vears. I am writing this because I want 
know that so 
1s they merely wish they had 
it is not likely to come, 
point where they 


f a story,’’ said he. 
we want to hear it! 
Please do, Mistah Buz 


bald head thoug! 


a oS 5 ¢ 


(Concluded next week) 








TOMATO CUPS. 
; a better salad than a tomat 


and dressed with 


y husband was called as a witness 
this morning, which meant that I must 
help with the chores. 
the big vat they us 


the tomato cup is use¢ 
Bake in a moderate 
e tomato is cooked. 
Tomato cups are ¢g 
bers and onions, 





} to d t “ning shopped fi vi é 
It cost more than a bath-tub, o do that mornin i, chopped fine, with a 


and was used only a few times during 
sheep and the hogs 


and for cold meat creameé 


Jimmy Skunk ‘and Danny Mea- with a very little white sauce. 


7the — you get 
as the “eames goes by! 


- Or hearing the greatest 


hands on the Victrola 


How often do you get the chance to hear the 
mighty brass band of Sousa as it goes swinging 
Once or twice in a lifetime, perhaps. 
on the Victrola you can hear it any day—with 
the same brave inspiration as if the big band was 
actually marching by. 

Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. 
Conway’s and Vessella’s and the United States 
Marine Band, the Black Diamonds Band of Lon- 
don, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Garde 
Republicaine Band of France, Banda de Alabarderos 
of Madrid—all the best 





had what we didn’ 














was so much to -“ done that for ; 
minutes I didn’t do anything. 
vertisement in a magazine caught my 
] “Young woman will combine du- 
ties of housekeeper, 


As I read, I reasoned: 
nan’s time is worth $150 per month 
stranger’s home, 


serving my own husband and baby? 
anyone who would 
do as much for them at any price as I 
so I resolved to put a value of 











Dh so much 





lots of folks never touch their principal 





T 1 feeling rich, 
cn Se oo band music of the world. 


organizations 
it leaders consider them the 








Records because tl 
best records in the world. 

Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for 
you any band music you wish to hear. 
and name of nearest Vict 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
nated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


“Old Mother West Wind,” 


gs pe ag eee 


a sameaer 


Write to us for catalogs 

















r. Mocker is Most Loved 
2 - the = 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


*? is the Registered Trademark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. 
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‘Ou Sabbath School. Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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arterly reyiews. 
issue 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ns are as they were made originally by Henry Wailace, with such slight changes ae may occa- 
y be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


¢ Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
by any other paper until speciai written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 

















Christian Missious 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for August 17, 1919. Acts, 1:8, 13:1 to 
14:28. Printed, Acts, 1:8,,14: 8-20.) 

‘But ye shall receive power, when 
the Holy Spirit is come upon you; and 
ye shall be my witnesses, both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judaea and Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth. 

“And at Lystra there sat a certain 
impotent in his feet, a cripple 








man, 
from his mother’s womb, who had nev- 
er wall (9) The same heard Paul 
spea! who, fastening his eyes up- 
on him, and seeing that he had faith 
to be made whole, (10) said with a loud 


yoice, Stand upright on thy feet. And 


he sini up and walked. (11) And 
when the multitudes saw what Paul 
had done, they lifted up their voice, 
saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The 
gods are come down to us in the like- 
ness of men. (12) And they called Bar- 
nabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercury, be- 
cause was the chief speaker. (13) 
And the priest of Jupiter whose temple 


was before the city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, and would 
hare done sacrifice with the multi- 
tudes. (14) But when the apostles, Bar- 


nabas and Paul, heard of it, they rent 
their garments, and sprang forth among 
the multitude, crying out (15) and say- 
ing, Sirs, why do ye these things? We 
also are men of like passions with you, 





and bring you good tidings, that ye 
should turn from these vain things un- 
to a living God, who made the heaven 


and the earth and the sea, and all that 
in them is: (16) who in the genera- 
tions gone by suffered all the nations 
to yy: in their own ways. (17) And 
yet he left not himself without witness, 
in that he did good and gave you from 


heaven rains and fruitful seasons, fill- 


ing your hearts with food and glad- 
ness. (18) And with these sayings 
scarce 2 strained they the multitudes 
from doing sacrifice unto them. (19) 
But there came Jews thither from An- 
tioch and Iconium: and having per- 
suaded the multitudes, they stoned 
Paul, and dragged him out of the city, 
supp ¢ that he was dead. (20) But 
as the disciples stood round about him, 
he rose up, and entered into the city: 
and on the morrow he went forth with 
Barnabas to Derbe.” 

There is evidently a distinction here 
between the Holy Spirit and power. 
After the resurrection, we are told, 
Jesus breathed on them and said: “Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Spirit.” They, there- 


fore. had the Holy Spirit, but the pow- 
er was not yet given. That must come 
after davs of prayer and supplication. 


Then, and then only, were they fit to 
beco witnesses, to preach the gos- 
pel effectively. They were expressly 
told to tarry in Jerusalem until they 


received this power. There are many 


who, while 


they may have been born 
again, may be true Christians, may 
have received the Holy Spirit, thru 
whom alone regeneration can take 
Place, yet have not the power which 
makes them channels of blessing to 
others. Prior to Christ’s ascension, 
the disciples were for the most part in 
just this position. Only when Chris- 
tans are endued with the “power” are 
they qualified to bring men to Christ. 
Acts, 13, tells of Paul’s first mis- 


Sionary journey, starting out from An- 


tioch, in Syria, under the direction of 
the Holy Spirit, and taking with him 
Barna At Salamis, in the island 








i Cyprus, they preached the word of 
God in the synagogue of the Jews. 
Ther went thru the island to Paphos, 
ee lere ‘they converted the pro-consul. 
“faving the island of Paphos, they 
Went over to Perga, in Asia Minor. 


See there they went to Antioch, in 
a Here they found a Jewish 


zation, and, of course, attended 


Public worship; and were invited to 
address the people after the reading 
sf the law and the prophets in the syn- 
%0¢ue on the next Sabbath. In this 
“mon, Paul recognizes the Jewish 











worshipers as the seed of Abraham, 
whom God chose to establish as a peo- 
ple who would honor His name. He 
brought them out of Egypt. gave to 
them Canaan, gave them judges, then 
a king, and when he proved unworthy 
raised up David, to whom He made 
the promise that from his seed Israel 
should have a Messiah, which promise 
was fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. He 
appeals to them as children of the 
stock of Abraham, as well as to those 
not of this stock who accepted the 
Jewish God, and says that to both 
classes the word of salvation should be 
sent. He speaks of the rejection of 
Jesus, His resurrection and ascension, 
and tells them that he is come to de- 
clare the glad tidings that salvation 
from sin is possible thru Jesus to all, 


Gentiles as well as Jews. The next 
Sabbath almost the whole city came 
to hear this new doctrine. This did 


not please the stricter Jews. Paul and 
Barnabas continued their missionary 
work in that region, but after a time 
left Antioch in Pisidia, and shaking 
the dust from their sandals as a testi- 
mony against the unbelieving Jews, 
who had prevailed upon the rulers of 
the city—thru the influence of well- 
meaning but misguided women—to ex- 
pel them from the city itself and the 
surrounding district under their imme- 
diate authority. 

From Antioch they went southeast 
ninety miles, to the next important 
city, Iconium, famous afterwards as 
one of the early seats of Mohammedan 
power, and then under the government 
of the Romans, with a large Jewish 
population. Here, as usual in all such 
cases, they went first to the synagogue 
and preached the gospel of the risen 
Messiah to the Jews, with the result 
that a great multitude, both of Jews 
and Gentiles, became converts to the 
new doctrine. 

Here again the history of the work 
in Antioch was repeated. “The unbe 
lieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, 
and made their minds evil affected 
against the brethren,” not, as we un- 
derstand it, the apostles, but the new 
converts. This strife naturally tended 
to advertise, as we would say, the new 
religion; therefore, the apostles abode 
a long time, speaking boldly in the 
Lord, who testified to His presence 
and His favor by wonders; that is, mir- 
acles done by their hands. The result 
was a division, and evidently a wide 
one, in the city, people taking sides, as 
they always do, until a movement was 
set on foot, with the connivance of the 
rulers, to treat them shamefully and 
stone them; in othe! words, to organ- 
ize a mob. 

The apostles got wind of this, and, 
seeing that their usefulness was for the 
time at an end, fled out of their reach 
to the remoter districts of Lystra and 
Derbe. The location of these towns has 
not definitely been settled, but they 
most likely were about seventy-five 
miles still farther southeast, at the 
base of what is now known as the 
Black Mountain. 

The work was first begun at Lystra. 
There was no synagogue there, but evi- 
dently there were a few Jews, for in 
that day there was a Jew wherever 
there was a chance to trade. The rest 
of the population were heathens. At 
the gate of the city there was a temple 
dedicated to Jupiter, the chief of the 
pagan gods, which the Greeks were in 
the habit of calling “the father of the 
gods,” and, of course, there were one 
or more priests. (Acts, 14:13.) 

Paul and Barnabas, therefore, met 
the people in their parks or 
places of public resort, and preached, 
doubtless as at Antioch, and, as Paul 
wrote to the Romans, presenting the 
ever-living truth from the standpoint of 
natural religion, and gradually reach- 
ing forward to the greater doctrine of 
God, the Supreme, the Creator and 
Ruler of nature. (See, with regard to 
this line of teaching, verses 15, 16 and 
17 of the lesson; also Acts, 17:22-31; 
Romans, 3:21-31.) 

In discussing any subject with the 
aim of bringing others to our view, and 











their 





not for the mere purpose of argument, 
we must always go back until we reach 
some comnion ground, and with these 
people and Paul, the only common 
ground was the work of God in nature. 
What they called Jupiter, Paul called 
God. 

On one of the occasions there was 
one especially interested spectator, a 
born cripple, and evidently well known. 
Paul noticed his earnest gaze, studied 
the workings of his mind, and finally, 
perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed, fixed a penetrating gaze on him 
and abruptly, in the course of his ser- 
mon, pointing to him, said in a loud 
voice: “Stand upright on thy feet.” The 
effect was electrical, both on the man 
and on the audience. The man leaped 
and walked, and the audience went 
wild. I fancy that was the end of the 
sermon, and that Paul and Barnabas 
went to their stopping-place, or, as we 
would say, their boarding-house. 

Everybody was amazed. After that 
matter had been talked over for a few 
hours, there was but one conclusion, 
namely, that the power by which this 
was done was from the gods, and that 
these men must be the incarnation of 
their own gods. 

There was a tradition ages before 
this that the gods appeared in human 
form about their temples while invis- 
ible elsewhere. Jupiter, under whose 
care Lystra was, was always repre- 
sented in these appearances as attend- 
ed by Mercury, his eloquent interpret- 
er. The poet Ovid, and other poets as 
well, had told long before of the ap- 
pearance of Jupiter and Mercury in 


this very region of Asia Minor. The 
conclusion, therefore, became fixed 
that Paul, the eloquent orator, was 


none other than Mercury, and that the 
aged, dignified and benevolent looking 
Barnabas was none other than the in- 
carnation of Jupiter, the father of the 
gods and of men. 

The rest followed as a matter of 
course. The high priest of the temple, 
whether he believed it or not, would be 
only too glad to have the people be- 
lieve that Jupiter visited the city of 
which his temple was the shrine, and 
in due time a procession was formed 
with oxen garlanded for sacrifice, and 
attended by the priests in the lead, 
followed by an excited multitude, and 
wended its way, not to the temple. but 
to the boarding-house of the apostles, 
prepared to do sacrifice unto them as 
to the gods themselves. 

It does not appear that the apostles 
knew of these preparations. These peo- 
ple, in their excitement, cried out in 
their own barbarian language, the lan- 
guage of Lycaonia. Paul had evidently 
spoken in Greek, the language of busi- 
ness. There is a fine touch of human 
nature here. When under deep emotion 
the Irishman will go back to the dia- 
lect of his boyhood; so will the German 
and the Swede to the language of their 
vouth. The aged United Presbyterian 
when on his death-bed, will quote the 
old version of the Psalms instead of 
the new. Paul and Barnabas were, 
therefore, surprised, shocked, and hor- 
rified when, coming to the door of their 
stopping-place, they refused to permit 
the procession to enter, exclaiming: 
“Why do yethese things? We also are 
men of like passions with you?” Con- 
tinuing, Paul tells them of the living 
God, the Creator of all things, that 
Somebody who made this world, the 
Somebody who was running it, and in 
doing so revealed His eternal Godhead, 
that the sunshine and the rainfall, giv- 
ing crops season after season, showed 
His continuous watchfulness over His 
children. He in times past had given 
to all of them this evidence of His be- 
ing and providential care. It was this 
God whom they preached. Even with 
this frank declaration of their human- 
ity, ft was with difficulty that they 
prevented the sacrifice. 

The tidings of all this would soon 
spread along the beaten path of travel 
to Iconium and even to Antioch. The 
old enemies of Paul and Barnabas fol- 
lowed them. They, of course, could not 
deny the miracle of the healing of the 
lame man, but they would doubtless 
say, as their brethren did at Jerusalem 
concerning Jesus Himself, that they 
were dangerous fellows, in league with 
evil spirits, uncanny folks, whom it 
was not safe to have about the city, 
and the result was a mob which stoned 
Paul, threw his body outside the city 
as an unclean thing, and left him for 
dead. 

Then, as now, people dearly loved to 
be humbugged, and when properly 
stirred up, will hate the man who in- 
forms them that they have been de- 











and 


ceived. This, too, is human nature, 


very human, if not humane. 

Paul and Barnabas then went on to 
Derbe, where there were many con- 
verts as the result of their preaching. 
After a time they returned to Lystra, 
then to Iconium and to Antioch in 
Pisidia, that they might strengthen the 
churches there. They exhorted them to 
continue steadfast in the faith, but 
warned them that they would enter the 
kingdom of God only thru many tribu- 
lations. In all these churches, they 
appointed elders and commended them 
to the Lord with prayer and fasting. 
They then re-crossed the mountains to 
Perga, where they preached the gos 
pel, and from there went to the little 
harbor of Attalia, from whence they 
sailed for Antioch in Syria. They gath- 
ered the church together, and told them 
all that had happened to this first mis- 
sionary journey, and how God “had 
opened a door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles.” After that they appear to have 
taken up their usual duties, remaining 
in Antioch for some time, as will be 
seen from the last two verses in the 
chapter. 


SONG OF THE MOSQUITO. 

you know mosquitoes bring 

things beside their sting? 

Sometimes when they bite they leave you 
with malaria or with fever 

Dry up all the stagnant places; breeding<- 
place of all their races; 

Keep your screen doors closed, and fling 
defiance to Sir Skeeter’'s sting. 

Let your slogan thru the summer 
kill this wicked hummer 
—Bulletin, Louisiana State 


Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or age. Write plainly 
and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Ad all orders to Patrern DsprarkTMENT OF 
WaLLacgs’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Did other 


be to 


Board. 




















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 9245—Ladies’ 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


and Misses’ Waist— 
44 and 46 
fronts are 
sleeves are 


inches bust measure. The 
tucked and the full-length 
perforated for shorter length. 

No. 9211—Child’s Coat—Cut in sizes 1, 
2,4 and 6 years. The coat hangs straight 
from the shoulders with one-piece full- 
length sleeves. 

No. 9231—Ladies’ and Misses’ One- 
Piece Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years 
and 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
measure. It is gathered at the slightly 
raised waist line. 

No. 9254—Girls’ One-Piece Plaited Dress 
—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


The vest and front lower section are 
joined under the box plaits. 
No. 9272—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 


Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 33, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. The over- 
blouse is separate and has wide full-length 
sleeves. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of ten cents 
for each. 
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Notes of the Breeds Pe 
Cattle Shipped to South Africa—Sev- ’ 
eral consignments of pure-bred breed- 


blah “Uyt't wel < Mil ‘ 
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ing stock have recently been shipped 
from Scotland to South Africa. Angus 


consignments represent most of the 
good herds of the country. A number 
of Short-horn consignments have also 
been made. Among the animals is the 
great roan two-year-old heifer, Lothian 
Waterloo 2d, in calf to the Duthie bred 
bull, Collynie Grand Duke. A pair of 


- choice yearling heifers by the same Ml ‘Put Ah ° ql il 


YQ sire is also being shipped. Breeding 
stock of this caliber is sure to improve | { haa " 
the cattle in South Africa. } } mii) i 
Milking in Peace q oa (i 





























Don’t “cuss” your cows and \ \ Boys’ and Girls’ Junior paiey Cattle ~ Weigh Only 
° . Judging Contest—A boys’ and girls’ = 
junior dairy cattle judg ing contest will One Fourth as Much 
be held at the National Dairy Show, as ordinary farm engines, but run even> 
Chicago, Ill., October 6th. One boy more steadily and quietly, because of per- 
or girl over twelve years and under fect balance and accurate Throttling Governor. 

. Bas eighteen years of age from each of the Because of their light weight, they are the most use- 
Death to Insect Pests—Entirely, states of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- _ ful farm engines, as they can be moved so eas/ly from 
Harmless to Humans gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, who job to job. They do any job any other engine can do, and 


Flies - -— cts oe et ee has taken part in both a local or coun- many jobs other engines cannot do. \ 
ores. pistra sprayed ror th run, tioar a re ~ @ +3 m ae - + . . » - n 
& ae air like smoke off your cigar; ene ty and state junior dairy cattle judg- They are also very durable—in fact, the Cushman service record 
Saikiag "sseon Aide cent tenk, Oe ao fe Cueee Wenn fhe year 102), Com on American farms, where 50,000 of them are at work, justifies our 
POISON; safe to use’anywhere. Kills— ducted — the auspices of ogee 4 claim that they are the most durable farm engines in the world, 
; : . tension department of the State Col- because of actual superiority in — material and constraction. 

Flies, Ants, Roaches, Lice, Mites, lege of Agriculture, and who has been 


Bed Bugs, Garden Bugs, selected by the state leaders of dairy Double Cylinder Motors _ s” 15 ‘and 20 H. P. 


Mosquitoes, etc. . xtension and boys and gir Is clubs, Give a service the tractor cannct give, and no other farm engine compares with 
Greatest insect destroyer known. Sime may compete in this contest. The Na- them in equipment. Two cylinders give very steady power. They do not wear 
plé, @asy to Use, safe and cheap. tional Dairy Association offers $440 in unevenly and lose compression. Ev running part protected from dust and 
cash prizes, one silver loving cup, and properly lubricated. Equipped with Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction 
If Your Dealer Hasn’t It, Send ge 1d silv “ i on si Regen ae — Clutch Pulley and Water Circulating Pump without extra charge, 
: rold, silver and bron edals. 
15¢c for Loaded Gun, Postpaid 


Cushman Motors are not cheap in first 
Get genuine Hofstra fror New Home for Hereford Association | Double ; run. Ask for Free Book on Light 
\ 































































































8 H. P. I J cost, but they socaee in the long 
grocers iruggists, in 150 | _ By December 1, 1919, the Hereford Cylinder. a nee 


loaded 1 al guns; 2 : 2 . - - ii, = 
and $1 packages. Tric uz Association will be in its new home, at Weichs Hi ~Y CUSHMAN 
postpaid, 15¢ ata int ne Eleventh and Central streets, Kansas =O MOTOR WORKS Hi] 
852N. 2istSt. {1 


hasn’t it. "i . . : Only ho 
City, Missouri. The building, which is 320 Ibs. | 
Lincoin, Neb. = 




















matdiagaiyn MFG. CO. of a beautiful style of architecture, 
204 N. Cheyenne St. will not only house the business of- 
Tulsa, Okla. fices of the association, but in addi- 

| tion will contain club and meeting 
} rooms, and, in short, will be a real 
| Hereford breeders home. A feature of 
| 











the first floor will be a club room, 
wi th beamed ceiling, and special pan- 
els on the walls for Hereford paint 
ings, and other things of interest. A 
large fireplace will fill one end of the 
room, around which will be grouped 
trophy cases. The ince of 

buil ge will be devoted to office and 
Val It sp ace, The tot il cost of tl e new 
home will be around $170,000. 




















New Breed of Hogs Popular in Eng- 
land—At the recent Royal Agricul- 
tural Show, held in England, the Glou- 
cester Old Spot hogs created a sensa- 
tion. This breed of hogs has been in 
existence for years, but not until ré 
cently has it come to public notice. 


Under the live stock improvement 
scheme recently originated in England, 


government grants are e for the “ue fi 
eres ee cee gee Model “K” Throttling Governor 


purpose of buying pedigreed stock 


™ oe ‘ t er s ally satis | » 
“< . This scheme was put into practice in 
WERNIER S1LO CO., Coda: Rapids, ta a a . atthe Kerosene Engine 














the Bristol area, but the people could 
ees oe sll | not get the hogs under the grants, be- e 
oat gate FREE! eX | cause the kind they wanted, Gloucester - O . 
Ld ~ : mn 
o Soe } Old Spots, were not pedigreed. rhe 
Just drop us a postal or Yr 1 
> | only thing to do was to start an asso- 
bh : 





letter and we will send 
ciation, compile herd books, and make 
; , them pedigreed. This was done, and VERY farmer knows howimpor- 
keap, ollngs from wee at the Royal show a boar of the breed tant it is to cut his ensilage at 
ee sold for 600 guineas, or about $3,000. | the right time and that the work 


~ TABER Ala) SILO - SK - —_— must gorightthru withoutany delays 
{ ul A New Ayrshire Queen—Bloomer’s 
made of, clear. long leaf yellow pine, asad Queen 39119, with a record of 21,820 FULLER & JOHNSON 
Increosote. Every one eelé-preef lined to keep iii pounds of milk and 856.41 pounds of x Model K ; 
: if fat, is the new queen of the “milky Throttling Governor Kerosene Engines 
Finest circle doore and frame. Write today. ff) 1TH || ay,’ having broken the senior four- | have established a widespread reputation 
TABER LUMBER CO., 1210 Malin, Keokuk, te. . . d held by Aur Ls “fi for unfailing service in doing this work. 
ord nex yy August Lass 54 | Users will tell you that they are always 
whose production of 114,¢8 
| pounds of milk and 720.03 pounds of | Easy To Start 
DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS : . . : ; | Absolutely Dependable— Economical 


fat made her the previous world cham 
‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ pion in her class. This record exceeds Suitable sizes up to 25 H. P. Send at once 
Send for Catalog No. 4 that of the former champion by 4,036 for Catalog No. 22-A for full information. 

Before You Buy a Silo. pounds of milk and 136.38 pounds of FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. fat. Bloomer’s Queen is an American- Builders of Farm Engines 
Macomb, III. bred champion, having been bred by 80 Wermouth Street, Madison, Wis. 

Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. James Deubler’s Sons, Berwyn, Penn 
. sylvania, owned and tested by Pens- : ‘ 
. hurst Farm, Narberth, Pennsylvania, : 
ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. who also own and deveolped the pres- | (Ai. NO HOOPS 
} ent champion in the mature class. She a 

has freshened for each of the imma- To 


ture year classes, and completed three oe 

HAY AND FEED immature records, which total 47,705 aiiee wii itid, 
4 tote and} Ash yvounds of milk and 1,820.29 pounds of 
“Ree forourpricelst fat. making an average production of INCREASE YOUR PROFITS Experts agree’ 
301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 15.902 pounds of milk and 606.76 by feeding ensilage. 40% of the C1& that this tile js the str 
pounds of fat. Bloomer’s Queen is a feeding value is in the corn stalk. 
: big, rugged cow, with lots of constitu- Save it. Buy a Triple Wall Silo and 
St / t Fe | tion and splendid conformation. She be protected agains st Jack Frost. A 
a \ r-% a] 4 finished this record in grand form, and postal will bring full particulars. 
DON’T BURN your straw before finding out how bids fair to continue her record-break- INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 

a few hours spent spreading Straw turns every stack ing production. She combines many of St. Paul, Minn. 


into big profits. Carter made $500 extra profit from the outstanding strains of the breed in 
our information, Your name on a postal card brin 
f 






































We handle al! kinis of 




















jculars free. SIMPLEX SPREAD a happily blended individual where 
115 Traders Bicg., Kansas City, Mo, production with type predominates. 
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THE DAIRY 


r readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Storing Buiter The surprising thing about these fig- 


ld st cained , ures is that the number of Guernseys 

cold storage industry, has ren- | imported since 1885 should so outnum- : ° 

great service both to the farm- : : meaty ‘Parca : : 
rise . : . ber the Jerseys and Holsteins. The - 

lucing butter-fat and to the city | period of greatest activity in import- | ff 

ner, Because of the cold storage | jing of Holsteins seems to have been 
farmers get more for their | from about 1870 to 1885. The Guern- 
: } “1177 ora itv . P . 

fat in the summer, and city con- | sey jimportations seem to have been 


pay less for their butter in the | most extensive since 1908. h 4 
than otherwise would be the grinding, hay baling, etc. Can be instantly ¢ anged to any 


Of course, every one of common roa if speed, and is held there by the “old reliable” 
nt knows this except a few of Better Cows fly-ball governor in spite of varying load 
lible reporters on the city news- . — ° ° 
pe ied puetising To Wallaces’ Farmer: For Plowing, Discing, Harrowing, Seeding, 
re the war, it cost about 1.6 It has been said that at the end of Hay Loading, Hauling, Road Grading 


er pound to carry June butter’; the Civil war it required three hours 
ge up till December. June but- | of man labor to harvest a bushel of 
on the average for 29 cents a | wheat, and that now, by improved ma- 

whereas the December butter | chinery, it takes only ten minutes of 
- $9 cents. Evidently the cold | man labor to ‘vest a bushel! of wheat. 
men made a very nice profit Our scientific leaders tell us that 

d butter, one year with an- | every growing child should have about The Waterloo Boy is a two-speed 

But considering the risk, this | a quart of milk a day. Therefore, | ff 12-25 tractor; is equipped with Hyatt 
:0 altogether excessive. | there rests on the dairymen not only | Roller Bearings throughout; has dust 
vear butter is being put into | the business of producing this milk at | proof, steel-cut gears, easily accessible, 
profit to themselves, but something f automatic lubrication, reliable ignition, 
our own patented kerosene manifold 

which gets full power from every drop 


n Feb Mar Apr May Ju nedy Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec : | ot Seis Ste, Sees Seana ave petese- 





is one of the features.of the Waterloo Boy which owners 
have found of great value. Its 14x§ inch pulley is driven 
direct from motor. Belt speed of 2,700 feet per minute is 
a good average for threshing, silo filling, corn shelling, feed 





and many other draw-bar purposes the Waterloo 
Boy Tractor is also showing its power capacity; its 
endurance, fuel economy, quick response to the 
will of the operator, its freedom from trouble, its 
ability to accommodate itself to varying conditions. 








at around 51 cents a pound, } a 








ful traction without packing soil. 

We will be pleased to send you our 
illustrated catalog which gives full descrip- 
tion and many interesting views taken on 
the farms of users. Write for it. 


JOHN DEERE 


2012 W. 3rd Ave. Moline, lil, 
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When Butter Goesinand | Bens Oo ‘Silo space waste 
Out of Storage = «5 | eS is money thro 


nterest on butter at this price for | of rational mora 

nths is 1% cents per pound. The | nish to the growing 

» is approximately another cent, nation a necessary food 

insurance about one-fifth of a How much of a cow's time does it 

The total charge for carrying a take to produce a quart of milk, one 
of butter in cold storage for six | day’s supply for a growing child? The 
Ss under present conditions is average cow in the United States pro- 
2.6 cents. Evidently butter will | duces about 14 pounds of milk a day, 
» sell for at least 54 cents this | at which rate it would take her about 
if the cold storage men are to | 206 minutes to produce one day’s sup- Wi Op 

loss. If they are to make a | ply of milk for a child. A good cow. inner ening 


te profit it will have to sell for | on the other hand, yielding 6,000 Silo Roof 


58 = 3. _If the y are to make pounds of milk ; pe I ye al 7 would r enabling you to fill Silo six to eight feetovertop. then close 
tomary profit, which is pos- | quire only 144 minutes, while the kind Sood Giek aatuiian on brimful silo, Insures 100% silage- 
just a little high, it will sell this | of cows that a progressive, successful profit, and dettersilage. No bending double orlying down 
‘for between 65 and 70 cents. | dairyman ought to have would only re- ay 6to pack under roof—no expense refilling after settling. 
accompanying chart illustrates | quire 96 minutes to produce this same faction or money ee tee 
nths in which butter goes into ; amount of milk. Boiled down, the ques- in 8 sections, of high quality coated galvanized 
and the months in which but- | tion is, Which kind of cows have you? S » Teinforced with framework of high carbon angle 
; taken out of storage. The five ; . The most outstanding sign of today rz steel, Fits any silo, Wrize for free booklet now, lean 
from May to September, in- is that we must reduce the cost of pro- Agents wanted—big opportunity, 
e, are the great months for but- duction to insure satisfactory profits. Get particulars from us today. 
rage. In October, consumption | One of the greatest factors in this re- Valley Mfg. Co., 266 19th St., Clinton, Iowa 
es production, and during the ; duced cost cf production is more effi- 
nter months more buiter is taken cient cows. It takes just as much man 
torage than is put into storage. | labor to feed ten poor cows as to feed 
the middle of April, the produc- | ten good ones. It takes almost as 5 
vertakes the consumption, the ; much man labor to milk the poor ones | Y, PECIAL FEATUR ES 
t production coming about the | as the good ones. It takes just as long ' THE FAMOVS 
f June. to deliver their “pre duct to the cream- | Ons. Py }} DES MOINES SILO 
men in the cold storage busi- | ery or shipping station. Therefore, 7 seein 7, 20m, SS; 
ond Be Bin gener A are ranning | there = a sat gr dous —— in the zie a2 Dig S;. Clincher Laterals, Oil-treated Staves, 
1ess, however, which is funda- ctual cost of p uction when the TTTTH NV 2 Cia? Dog } lip Solid Anchorage, Scientifically 
mentally sound, and which, on the | cows average 9,000 p yinds of milk per 7 bye (—) ngie wi and practically PIGHT 
Whole, does far more good than harm. | year as compared with those that av- 4 ae Saves 100% of 
| erage only 6,000 or 4,000 pounds. The 
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outsider c¢ t tell the°cow owner | the Lox 2n, 


. ° . : ; a 
Importation of Dairy Cattle | how to run a hi 3 business, but no cow fag chien a 
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' With a stationary roof, or 

no roof, you waste after 

settling, from 20 to 30 tons silo- 

capac ity. This means a dead /oss 
of from $80 to $120a year. Save this money and get 
the strongest, most convenient roof, by installing a 
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owner can visit the National Dairy 
According to the United States De- Show, to be held in Chicago, October 
Partment of Agriculture, more Guern- | 6th to 12th, see the wonderful cows 
8eys have been imported into the Uni- | gathered there, see the devices which 
ted States during the past thirty-three | have been developed for saving man 
than any other two breeds of | labor, see the results that have been 
To be exact, there were 8,761 accomplished by thousands of other 
nsey cattle imported into the Uni- | dairymen, and not secure for himself 
lla ates during the past thirty-three | innumerable helpful pointers in the 
Next come Jerseys, with 5,659. | problem of securing better cows and } 

: Among the dairy breeds, the Holsteins | reducing the cost of producing milk, - ae | att WA Corn late in maturing can 
Come next, with 1,863, and then Ayr- | and therefore increasing profits. Hi] aii be harvested at a. Big 
Shir-- with 1.683. Brown Swiss are H. E. VAN NORMAN. U4 be Slo. Ondernow 

[*pocr fifth, with 83. California. 7— 
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Beef Boycott Fatal to 
Producers 


MERICAN producers of beef, 
pork and mutton should be 
vitally interested in the con- 

sumption of meats. 


Biased efforts have been made to con- 
vince the public that it is paying too 
much for meat. The result has been 
a reduction of demand amounting, in 
some places, almost to a boycott. 

Yet the truth is that meat is relatively 
cheap. Grains, cereals, fruits, vege- 
tables, sugar, milk, eggs—all have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than meat and, on 
an average, their advance has been 
greater than that of meat. 


Meat Producer Chief Loser 


The meat producer is the chief loser 
as a result of this mistaken agitation. 
And, the meat producer is the one who 
can best remedy the situation. 

Producers should fight fire with fire. 
The best weapon you can use is some 
form of National Advertising. Combat 
the propaganda against meat eating. 
Help to preserve the markets you have. 
Help yourself to better conditions by ex- 
tending your markets. Remember there 
is no longer any military need for 
conserving meat. 

Armour and Company—in addition 
to extensive indi- 
vidual efforts in this 
direction — stand 
ready to help you in 
J. every way possible. 





ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


ne 


Other Producers Do It 


Other producers of foods have already 
met with success in stimulating a de- 
mand for their products. The fruit 
growers of California pointed the way. 
They have turned a very uncertain 
market into a constantly profitable one. 
Dairymen are advertising nationally to 
increase the consumption of milk and 
ice cream. Rice growers in Louisiana; 
apple growers in Washington State; 
citrus fruit growers of Florida—all have 
put their business on a sounder footing 
with steadier profits, by concerted 
national advertisting. 


Yet, meat producers, even in the face 
of anti-meat-eating agitation, have un- 
dertaken no_ nation-wide campaign to 
protect their interests. 


What Armour Has Done 


Every line of Armour and Company’s extensive 
national advertising is of direct benefit to meat 
producers. Widespread product advertising in 
the daily newspapers in all states; page advertise- 
ments in color in leading magazines; bill-board 
advertising; special booklets and folders; lectures 
by experts from the Armour Bureau of Food 
Economics to hundreds of thousands of consumers 
annually; special articles on meat diets, recipes 
in newspapers; by such means does Armour work 
constantly to maintain and expand the market 
for meats and meat products. 


But something more is needed. A direct effort 
by the organizations representing the meat pro- 
ducers of this country would aid immeasurably. 
The time has come for meat producers to help 
themselves. Armour and Company offer their 
whole-hearted assistance in any reasonable effort. 
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Dont Forget Last Winter ! 


J 
Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney ¢ 
Sehool. Learn to be 
am expert. I teach 
with tools not books. 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


of, practical training by which 5,000 
liers were trained for U.S. Gov- 

ernment and over 20,000 expert 

mechanics. Learn in 

experience necessary. 


showing hundreds of p 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 


a few weeks; no previous 


res men 


School, 


FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 


ietu 
working in new Million Dollar Trade 


LEARN A TRADE 


Factory. 


Write for prices. 


ers from Maine to Mexico say 
about it—and what it will do for 
you on your farm using the im- 
plements you have. 


The Indiana Silo Company 


915 Union Building... Anderson, Ind. 
$15 Silo Building.....Kansas City, Mo. 


Buy an Indiana 


AKE certain of your feed supply. 
Silo now. You'll be surprised at our low prices. 
We'll make delivery immediately, from our nearest 


SELL YOUR HORSES NOW 


Save their winter feed. Cut your corn and do all your Fall work with 
the Indiana Tractor. An All Round One-Man-Tractor that does more 
work at less cost than any other tractor. Let us tell you what Farm- 





46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS Ci Ty, MO. 


915 Indiana Building, Des Moines, Ia. 





One man, one horse. one row. 
HARVESTER Self Gatheri hgual to a Corn 
Rinder. Sold direct to Farmers for 22 yre. Only $25 
with fodder binder 

CORN 


Free Catalog showing pictures 
of Hervesier. MARVESTER CO., Selina, Kans. 





915 Live Stock Exch’ge, Ft.Worth,Tex, 
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This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soy 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; abou; 
farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc. 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understang 
or wants wo tell us something which he has noticed 
we hope he will write us. 











How Corn Uses Water 


It is hard to realize how thirsty com 


is at this time of the evar. The aver. 
age corn plant in early August drinks 
more water in a day than you do. One 


day with another, it drinks near a 
gallon, and on very hot, windy da t 
may take ten or eleven pounds. 
There is a lot more to a corn plant 
than you might think. Each corn plant 
has about ‘eight square feet of leaf 
surface. This may not sound like so 


much, but it is remarkable how niuch 
each square foot of leaf surface can a 
complish, working day and night. dur- 
ing July and August. It is thru this 
eight square feet of leaf surface that 
the corn plant must evaporate its eight 
pounds of water daily. It is by means 


of this eight square feet of leaf sur. 
face that a corn plant takes the energy 
of the sun’s rays and brings about a 
combination of water and carbon diox- 
ide to make the starch of the kernels 
And then there are the roots. 

member seeing a scientific chap trving 
to dig out a corn plant in such a way 


as to get all the roots. Of course it is 
easy to pull a plant up by the roots, 
but in so doing you break off the little, 


fine roots. This professor was trving 
to get them all, and in order to do so 
he used a hose, carefully avoiding 
breaking even the tiniest roots. Before 
he got thru he followed the roots down 
to a depth of eight or nine feet, and 
out in every direction eight or nine 
feet. Corn roots are remarkably vigor- 
ous in their search for water and for 
plant food. 

At he Nebraska experiment station, 
for a number of years, they have been 
growing corn plants in pots in sucha 
way as to tell just how much water 
each corn plant uses. At the same 
time, they have exposed water in pans 
in such a way as to compare the water 
evaporated by the ordinary corn plan 
and the water which evaporates 
a free water surface. They have fin- 
ally come to the conclusion that the 
corn plant and the free water surface 
act in just about the same way in the 
losing of moisture. The chief influence 
in most cases is the high temperature 
On days when the average temperature 
is 84 degrees, the ordinary corn plant 
may use only six pounds of water, but 
if the temperature rises to 92, it will 
use eight pounds. Roughly, for each 
degree of rise in temperature the aver- 
age corn plant evaporates one-fourth 
pound more of water daily. Of course, 
wind and sunshine have some 
ence, but the greatest factor is tem- 
perature. 

An acre of corn drinks up and 
sweats thru its leaves about twenty- 
four tons of water daily during late 
July and early August. Twenty-four 
tons of water is about equivalent to 
one-fourth of an inch of rainfall.. Of 
course we don’t get anywhere near this 
amount of rainfall daily in the average 


| year. During the twenty most c! tical 


days of the corn plant’s life, extending 
from about July 20th to August 9th, 
the average rainfal! is only about two 


and a half inches, whereas c 18 
sweating away during these twenty 
days about five inches. The corn plant 
gets the extra moisture from the deep 
er layers of the soil, where the rail- 
fall of June and early July has been 
absorbed. This year, in most sections 
of the country, the subsoil is pretty 
well stored with wate and the corn 
plants can count on getting abx two 
and a half or three inches of ter 
from the reserve supply. There has 
been very little rain, however, ing 
the latter part of July, and th m- 
perature has been decidedly tter 
than average. The average a ot 
corn field is evaporating a ton two 
more of moisture than usual ery 
day. The reserve supply is almost e& 
hausted, and it is now a question of 
day-by-day rainfall. If the rain doesn't 
come just right, the corn crop is goings 


to be hurt, especially if the temper® 
tures run high. 
A week of temperatures runnilg 
over 95 in the middle of the day will 
cut the corn yield by about two bushels 
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r acre. The damage is especially 
likely to be great in such sections as 
Nebraska, southern I[linois, Missouri 
and Kansas. In these sections they 
don’t seem to be able to store up 
enough June rainfall to serve as a re- 
serve in case of a hot, dry spell in July 
or August In Iowa, Indiana and Ohio, 
temperature of over 95 degrees for 





te ek does some damage, but in such 
sections they seem to have as a rule 
more reserve moisture to fall back on, 
and the average corn plant can sweat 
away at the rate of nine or ten pounds 
of water a day without causing such 
severe damage. , 
‘ ext time you pass a corn field 
on ¢ day, think of the thousands 
of plants sweating there in the hot 
aan. TI are sweating just hard 
or harder than you are, and they are 
not nearly as certain as you Oi being 
able eet enough water to satisfy 
thei! irst. A good rain is a mighty 
une in proposition in late July and 
Aug It is up to you next year to 
hel} r corn plants out as much as 
you ¢ by killing all the weeds pos- 
sible that the corn plants may have 
a ft field for all the moisture there 
is in subsoil. 

For g grain yields there is some 


reason to think that we want a variety 
of corn which produces a rather large 
small stalk. The average corn 


ear e 
plant s eight square feet of evaporat- 
ing surface (sixteen square feet if we 

unt both sides). Now if we can cut 





by one-third and get just 
rge an ear as usual, we can 


wn 





ab ut S 





certainly make the water go farther in 
produicng grain. For silage, big-stalked 
cort th lots of leaf surface may be 
the thing. but for grain it may be a 
good policy to select rather a short 
stalk with a small leaf surface, but 
nevertheless with a rather large ear. 
Bracted Plantain 
An Icwa correspondent sends us a 


sample of bracted plantain and writes: 
“This grass has come up in 
spring seeding. Is it a dangerous weed 
] jnack grass?” 
Bracted plantain is 
nary plantain, except 








much like ordi- 
the leaves are 


\ 


ete 








1a grass and the long seed 
“ narrow leaves, or bracts, 
on t 
Bracted plantain is an annual which 
BS} hiefly thru low-grade clo- 
ver The seed is very easily rec- 
RN ng about the same size as 
Move i, but boat-shaped. It is 
ral i weed in pastures and 
me t seems to be fairly easily 
when the land is plowed up 
t Corl 
Burdock 
rrespo!r 
: the bes ay i bul 
C mowing with as 1e to 
: ds from going to seed kill 
t ne 1 ing do? 
b ial, like red clo 
. : theref in a 
a i Pa i nt 
- » it gt 
= t y seems to |} 
Wi s are just shooting out 
buds. One mowing 


given 
night time each year may 
burdock, but ordi- 
l -essary to mow two 
nes to keep any seed from 
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Better Hogs Yield Greater Profits 


OGS, by nature, are among the cleanest of farm 
animals. For that reason they will thrive better, 
grow fatter and make more money for you under better 


grow faster. 


moderate in first cost. 


farm—from a well cover to a silo. 


®ew York Boston Philadelphia 





housing and cleaner living conditions. Here’s proof: 
Concrete Hog Houses help keep out rats and vermin, make hogs 
healthier and. save labor in keeping houses clean. 
Concrete Feeding Floors assure cleaner, weight-producing feed 
and prevent waste, because all the food is eaten. 
Concrete Hog Wallows are easily drained and kept supplied with 
clean water which keeps hogs in better condition and helps them 


Concrete Construction, with Atlas Portland Cement, is quick and 

And there the cost ends because concrete is 
permanent, requires no painting and no repairs. 

Our 94-page book, “‘Concrete on the Farm,” describes in detail the use of 

Atlas Portland Cement in the economical building of everything for the 


Address our nearest office and obtain 


your copy of this interesting and instructive book. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Savannah Chicago Dayton 


Minneapolis 








WR? 
KS =v Uy 
S PORTLAND 2 












St? wr. 941865 
A043 00g factory 





ATLAS 


Des Moines St. Louis 














The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


(address the Atlas Office nearest you) 


without cost or obligation. 





Name. 


Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm" 
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Buy Quality 


iene 
—and draw dividends of 
satisfaction and profit 

on 
% HOUSANDS of farmers have proven, 
by years of actual use, that OK Sun- 
a Lite Windows are the most practical, 
= most efficient, most durable, most econom- 

~_ 


ical and least troublesome type of hog 
house windows. Scree ] 





You can't afford to buy any hog house win- 
dows until you know all OK Sun-Lite 
Windows. Our catalog tells the story. ave 
you got yours yet? 


FREE 


about 


Book of Hog 
House Plans 










—contains nine complete plans and specifica- 
Pa tions of r odern hog USE d by ex- 
“ perts bigger hog 
- K profits 3 y 
¢ r: 
3 Ask the best dealer in your town 
A Phillip Bernard Company, 
7 iB 2804 Floyd Avenue, 


Sioux City, 
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MEYER — 


ROLLER CHAIN 


CUP ELEVATOR 








Moet correct Engipcering principles, no short 
turns, no friction. Main drive shaft runs in self. 
oiled bearings. Furnished with Special Rol'er 
Chain with 16000 ibs. breaking strain. 

The Easlest Running, 
Thousands in Use, 
Lasts a Lifetime. 
Saves three fourths your time. Shells no ear corn. 
Special Pian of Installing 
Assures Satisfaction. 


Valuable blue prints of latest model crib with 
large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free 


A. F. MEYER MFG. CO., Box 269 Morton, Iil. 
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rain, 
ing System constantly © 
floods every bearing with oil, 
venting wear and F 
mill to pump in the li; 


Double Gears are used 


| Water Supply 


1 
| Write AERMOTOR C3., 2500 





THE. SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


»ecome so popular in its first four years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
smail cost, the gearing of the eariier . 
Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Itsenclosed motor 

eeps in the oil and 
ceepe out dust ane ; 
The Splash Oil- Boga 
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Steel Frame 


Twellth St, Chicago 
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Land Profits Versus Interest 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I was considerably amused at Mr. 
McPherrin’s figures, under the head- 


“Land Profits vs. Interest.” I will 
give you figures from another angle, 
and one more fair and reasonable, un- 
der the same caption. 


ing, 


In the first place, Mr. McPherrin is 
faulty in his figures. I can’t under- 
stand how he gets an income of 


$3,801.22 per acre from 87% cents for 
a period of 68 years at 10 per cent 
compound interest. As the old Ray’s 
Arithmetic taught interest, it would 
take seven years to double a sum at 10 
per cent compound interest, which is 
approximately correct. This would 
make the 87% cents invested in one 
acre of the land, if put out at 10 per 
cent compound interest, amount to 
$672 at he end of 68 years, or his land 
investment cost him $672 an acre, as 
against the same amount loaned stead- 
ily at 10 per cent compound interest. 


Now, we will investigate the income 
from the 87% cents invested in an acre 
of land for the 68 years. If a man 
counts interest income from money in- 
vested in a loan, it would be incon- 
sistent not to count the income from 
the investment of the same money in 
land. Now, we will look at this purely 
from the landlord’s (or investor’s) 
standpoint, counting the owner, if he 


farmed the place, as a tenant. We will 
allow the tenant the first ten years’ 
crops for breaking and improving the 
farm. Then, beginning 58 years ago, 
we will have him pay a normal rent 
for the use of or for cropping the land, 
and have him lend this rent money he 
gets from this investment in the land 
at 10 per cent compound interest, as 
Mr. McPherrin suggested, and see if 
he made any money on his investment 
of the land, against lending the 
original capital 

His income would be 


as 


as follows: 


Rent of 1 acre, 20 years, 1860 
to 1880, at $2.50 per year, 
with compound interest to 
SE Go csvivswhenwacee eee $4,992.00 
Rent of 1 acre, 10 years, 1880 
to 1890, at $3.00 per year, 
with compound interest to 
1) SAS ee rye 792.96 
Rent of 1 acre, 10 years, 1890 
to 1900, at $3.50 per year, 
with compound interest to 
DE .ckoedbbtee ves céWe bas 315.56 
Rent of 1 acre, 10 years, 1900 
to 1910, at $5.00 per year, 
with compound interest to 
SP ea ... 176.04 
Rent of 1 acre, 8 years, “1910 
to 1918, at $10.00 per year, 
with compound interest to 
SE SSR G64 Eh bare sow eeskis a’ 112.00 
Total income from lending 
the rent from one acre, at 


compound interest . $6,386.56 

The total income from the 160 acres, 
by lending the rent money (or income 
from rent) at 10 per cent compound 
interest, would amount to $1,021,849.60. 
Remember, this is from the investor's 
standpoint, and if farmed by him would 
make no difference. as he could have 
rented it and loaned the rent money. 
or invested it in land which would 
show much more income than lending 
money. 

To sum up the two propositions, we 
find as follows, on the investment of 
160 acres of land in 1850, at 87% cents 
per acre: If invested in land and rent- 
ed, and rent money loaned at 10 per 
cent compound interest after the first 
ten years, the increase would amount 
to $1,021,849.60. If the price of 160 
acres, at 87% cents per acre, was 
loaned out on compound interest at 10 
per cent for 68 years, the total amount 
would be $107,520, leaving a difference 
in favor of the land of $914,329.60. I 
have not given exact figures and frac 
tions, but if a mathematician will fig- 
ure it, he will find it approximately 
correct. J. M. MUNSINGER. 

Story County, Iowa. 


Weeder Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


~About fifteen years ago we used a 


weeder, and we are plowing up broken 
teeth to this day on our land. The 
harrow is far better (every one has 


@ harrow) when the sun is high enough 
to. wilt or warm the corn so it won’t 
snap off. It looks like you are tearing 
up the corn, but this is not so. A good, 
big brush pulled over the corn, in our 
estimation, is better than a weeder. 

CHAS. H. WISNER. 

Kansas. 

















STRAUS 


In Northwestern Ohio, Northeastern 
North Dakota 
and ee Ontario 





a good railway market town. Nice 
hog house, poultry Rouse 
feet deep, with wind pump. 
sugar and walnut Joain, — - 
nent blue grass pasture ll tile 
uy market town Fine 
another corn gd A barn, 
Driven well ¢ eee 
all in cultive ation and well 


a railv 
to bara, 
woven wire. 
lies level, 
loam, subs 

Farm No. 4640—17 4% acres, Kent Co., 
good railway market town. Nice 6-r 
crib, poultry house and other 
well _ wind pump. Nice 
el clay. Land lies level, 
an acr 


a good railway market tow 
barn, granary with lean-to, 
50 feet deep, wind pump, larg 
subsoil clas About 80 acres lie 
drained. Ail land can be cultivated. 
Write for further information. Ask 
160 pages luable information for 








of ¢ 


Established 1860. 
Home Office, 812 Straus Building 





Come and see for yoursel 


alue, 


any 
North 

reasonable 
$100 


and work shop. 

100 at re s level, bal: 
All in cul tive ation, 

“Price $180.00 an acre. 


Farm Ne. 4 590—1 20 ac Ny "Mere er Co. " Ohio. 
F 


$-room fra 


il Price $200. 00 an ‘eare. 
Ontario 
yom fr 
outbuildings, 
orchard of about 
well drained. 


Farm No. 4661—160 acres, wn Good 6 Co. . pate. 


r Awe 
cistern ana a 
le 


Farm 


Excellent Farms, Fully De- 
veloped an 
Cheapest F Farm Lands for the 
Money on the Market Today. 


, \ € Be S If. 
year’s crops, tality f soil, >e 1g 
kets, etc., with the best farms in y r 
i You can’t buy such farms as these 


section. 
in 
in 


Improved — the 


Compare this 
real earnin 


quality of soil 


improvements, roads, mar- 
rms in your own 


location 


sti 


corn-growing territory 
Am rica for anywhere near our 

prices. We can save you $50 to 
Investigate before you buy. 


other good 


ac re. 


an 


Here are Brief Descriptions of a Few of Oar Farms 


Farm No. 4539—122% acres, Noble Co., Ind. 
10-reom fr: a 


onally well located, adjoining 

house, bank barn, corn crib, 
Fence s woven wire. Driven well 150 
nce gently undulating. Top soil 
except 10 acres perma- 


Excepti 


On fine stone pike, 6% miles from 
od barn, corn crib att ee 
o poultry houses. Fence 
r ra of about 30 trees. Land 
» soil splendid quality chocolate 


1 mile from a 
with lean-to 
air. Dri ven 
rk loam, 
Price $160.00 


ely located, 
; good barn 
new. weno © 
. Top soil fir 
in cultivation. 








pr 





ov tr 
All 
3 miles from 
me llar; good 

driven well about 
Top soil dark loam, 
undulating, all well 


Located about 
house 
house. 
orch art d. 
gent 


n frame 





nice 
balance 


Price $155.00 an acre. 
for the 
tre 
tions, photographs and plats of Straus Farms. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00. 


Straus Red Book, 
and de escripe 


new 
Buyer, 


Ligonier, Indians 











While high prices for Grain, Cattle an 


Western Canada for 
years has helped to feec 
world—the same responsi- 

n her. 
Sheep 


the 
bility of production still rests u 


are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 
Land capable of ylelding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 

Many farms paid for from a single year’s erep. Raising 


\\ cattle, sheep and hogs brings equal success. The Go 
. Se een farming and 
Land Co’s. offer unusual inducements to Home Seek- 
ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate interest. 


vernment 


stock raising. Railway and 


Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 


NN For o— as to 


reduced rail rates, location of land, illus- 


way 
literature, etc., apply to Supt. _of Immig., Ottawa, Can.. or 





L. J. JORNSTONE 202 W. Fifth St,, Des Moines lowa 
REN Room 200, Bee Bids Omaha, Neb 
GARRETT. "811 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 

oh Government Agents. 


. 








1] near the Jefferson Highway 
timothy and clover. It's 


WAGERS & HUDSON, 





GOOD DIRT 


We have a number of north-west Missouri Farms listed for sale. 
This land grows corn, wheat, oats, 
“GOOD DIRT.” 


Real Estate Dealers, 


bluegrass, 


KING CITY, MO. 











KANSAS FERTILE LANDS 


offer great opportunities for enterprising farmers. 
Land can be bought here cheaply that will give the 
same ylelds as high priced land of older states. Great- 
est wheat area in world with big returns on wide 
variety of crops. What has been done and lines of 
most successful endeavor told in new i{llustrated 
book prepared by United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, state officials and staff of State Agricultural 
College, just ready for distribution. Ask for Kansas 
book and write your name and address plainly. 
J. L. EDWARDS, Mer. Agricultural Section, Room 
627, U. 8. R. R. Administration, Washington, D. C. 


If You Are Looking for a Farm 


in the finest dairy district in Wisconsin, 
send for our new free illustrated fall 
land list of choice dairy and grain farm 


bargains. Write today. 
Marshfield, Wis. 





Graham's Land Office, 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms ¢1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Alien Couaty investment Co., lola, Kansas 
Thomas County 


1240 acres, best land fin county, all in one body, all 
level, fine state of cultivation; 2 miles good market; 
best terms; price 645 per acre. Must be sold at once. 
Get busy. C. E. TROMPETER, Levant, Kansas. 











800 Acres, Todd Co.,S. D. 


320 deeded, 480 leased 8 years; cuts 350 tons first qual- 
ity native hay, sold 615 in stack last spring: on Gov. 
highway, 15 mi. R. R.; improved: level to gently 
rolling; 2 mi. creek; 20 acre hog pasture; 200 acres, 
deeded, grow alfalfa by sub-irrigation. The price is 
$16,000 if bought soon. Myshare hay crop goes with 
place. C. A. WILLIS, Owner, Valentine, Neb. 





)OR SALE—One of the best farm and stock 
ranches in eastern Kansas, 35 miles from Kansas 
City, in Miami county, containing 745 acres; 2 sets 
of buildings besides a 3-room house for hired help, 
silo, corn cribs, granaries and other outbuildings. 
6125 per acre. No incumbrance. J. N. WOODS, 
Ottawa, Kansas, R. F. D. 1. 


Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale 


Also handle exchanges. List your property with me. 
Myron Converse, 606 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
For my Callaway County 


W R IT E catalog of choice central Missouri 


farms. W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Missouri. 











a SA LE—20 acres in Dodge County, Minne- 
sota, Lots of good buildings, fine drainage. A 
good stock farm 


Stock Farm, C 

N EW YORK State Farms, from #10 to $100 
a per acre. All sizes and locations. Stock and 
tools included on many of them. Write for complete 
list. Mandeville Real Estate Agency, Inc., Olean, N.Y. 


DON'T FORGET ba. 


For particulars write to Alderwood 
D. Ball, Owner, Dodge Center, Minn. 








To send for our free 
A a = a bar. 
AH 








F YOU WANT TO SELL or Exchange 
your property, write me. JOHN J. BLACK, 
S88 St., CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wisconsin. 








LAND OFFICE, mcvenaela. Wauenshn. 
h, black 
IOWA FARMS frie tin won set 


acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma, la. 











— 


— —_ 
New York Farm For Saie 

One of the finest in the state; 310 acres gravelly 
loam, nicely watered by spring brooks throc et eae 
pasture lot, gravity water system in all buildings 8 
steel stanchions with water bowls in modern t 





120, erected 1917; 4 box stalls for cows, 10 for area 
2 silos, tool shed 20x60; creamery with D: aval 
separator, churn, pasteurizer; farm shop, ho; Den, 
horse barn 32x56; dwelling house with parlor, « ving 


room, dining room, kitchen, modern bathroom, ex 
bedrooms; electric lights in all buildings; 


trl 
power, also 10 h. p. mounted gasoline engine rom 
tenant house. 

Am growing into a purebred herd of Hoisteip. 
Friesian cattle. Herd now headed by & 30 1b. son of 
Ragapple Korndyke 8th. Have heifers sired Rag- 
apple Korndyke 8th (sold for €60,000) Ragapple the 
Great (sold for $125,000), and Fairview K yke 
Mata, the 47-pound son of Ragapple Korndyke gy. 
Have about 30headinall. Farm located on! ved 
road. Farm fenced with woven wire. Will sei) farm 
separately. Under physician's advice, obliced t 
seek a warmer climate. Price, including a attle, 
$150 peracre. Address FARM OWNER, i092 


Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop faflure is unknown. Reasonable prices 
still prevail, but will surely advance in ¢ near 
future. May we mail you acatalog describing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owne 





Tee 

and on easy terms? “A Good Titie Always ' 
Cc. D. BAKER LAND CO. 
Drawer Q, Fergus Falis. 


Minn, 


BUY LAND DIRECT 
FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. A 





well 
improved and in high state of cultivation. Close ~ 
town. Wecan show you the best crop of < and 
smal! grains in the state, as our soil is best, 
These farms are offered to you from $175 to ¢250 per 
acre, with land rapidly advancing in valu: ome 


and see us or write. 


Frank P. Shekieton & Sons, Lawier, lowa 
For Sale—80 Acre Farm 


2+ miles from Gallatin, county seat of Daviess 





Mo.; population 2,000. Eight room house w w om 
in house, new barn 40x50 feet, new double rib 
and granary, large hog house, new smoke h two 
hen houses, cement cave, large cistern, good 
wells, one at house with windmill. Wh farm 
fenced and cross-fenced with woven wire. 1 bone 
in house, rural route past house; + mile to 01,1 
mile to shipping point; 25 acres for wheat this fall, 
Can plow whole farm with tractor. Price # 

LELAND STURGEON, Me. 





Gallatin, 


aw SALE Improved I!lino!s farm of i¢ 
6-room house, two large barns, new 
and all necessary outbuildings, three a 
abundance of smal! fruits, netting fences 
high bottom ground, 10 a. of choice hardwood 
balance gently rolling prairie, living wate 
failing wells; 5 mi. from Co. seat, 2} mi. fr 
road station. A bargain at $100 per acre. Poss 
this fall. Address resident owner, 
H. R. BENSON, Salem, Illinois 


Money Making Farms 
in the corn, wheat and stock raising belt of southem 
Minnesota. Our land is $75 to $100 cheaper 1 
than Iowa land, but raises the same crops | 
large quantities. Gravel roads, close markets, 
schools. Best bargains in state. Write for o 
tiful {illustrated booklet today. 
MOREHART LAND COMPANY 

Dept. C Mankato. Minn. 





$8100 








tas 
fine 
r beaa- 








Comstock, Clay County, Minnesota 


I have four half-section farms which must be sold. 
These farms are well built up—the land is well 
drained and in prime condition—and they are located 
in the heart of the Red River Valley, near market, 
schools and churches. Fora fine home you can find 


none better. Write or see 
SAMU EL HALLAN D, 


FARM FOR SALE 


Comstock, ™ ina. 





Well improved northeast Missouri farm of acres. 
Large house, barn and other necessary bu! ; 
acres in cultivation, balance pasture, some timber; 
fine wheat and corn land. Price $7,500; terms. A 
fine home and bargain for the one who acts quick. 
Write MES. ARABATY FALK, Owner, 


La Belle, Missouri. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND. SILT 
loam, clay sub-soil. Neither sandy nor cravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal directly w the 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Easy terms 














Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Wester 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, W‘sconslt. 
I ET me sell you a farm home [pn )ougil 

4 county, Minnesota, in the heart of the lake 
region. I own several farms of 80, 160, 24 520 and 
400 acres; good soil and good buildings. Price #5 
$150 per acre. Some on easy payments. Square dear 
ing. No extra commissions. A. A. SECORD, Alet- 


andria, Minnesota. 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Blue Grass 





Why pay #300 to $500 for ene when you can by 
direct from owner at $85 to $150, land that w!!! grow 
anything your high-priced land will grow 
F. L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 





FARM FOR SALE | 


Unimproved farm of 110¢ acres, 70 acres 


























gest 





























tion, balance fn pasture and timber; fine wheat ® 
corn land, mostly black sandy loam; lays fine. Price 
#7,000; terms. A bargain. Write 
MES. ARABATY FALK, La Belle, Mo 
7 BY OWNER — Goo! @ 
F ORS AL E acre stock and grain farm 8 
northeast mg Price $90 per acre ose 
good market. Write for further descripti GEO. 
P. PORTER, Lewistown, Missouri. 
a 
FARMS Central southern Minnesota, Blue Ear » an arti 
county, 6120 to $200 per acre. Com and se deed for be 
us Or write. Schroeder Land Co., Mankato, Min2. 
nn 
7 E own and have for sale fifty we!! 
W farms im southern Minnesota. If 1t yetueuays 
ites—)\1 









Minnesota land, send for our list, booklet 
». E. BROWN LAND AND LOAN CO., M 


Madelta, Minn. 
4A OWNER —Thre € 
LAND FOR SALE quarters, all well in 
5 roved. Best corn oy in southern Min 
. F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minn. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Foreign Live Stock Notes 
Tho United States Bureau of Markets 
out the following: 


has I 

on June 2ist, Mr. David Harrell, live 
stock commissioner, and Mr. H. P. Mor- 
gan, assistant, sailed for Rio de Janeiro, 
prazi!, to represent the Bureau of Mar- 
kets in an investigation of the possibilities 
for } -bred live stock from the United 
States. Plans for the investigation were 
announced in Reports on Foreign Markets 
ta 7. Since Mr. Harrel’s appointment, in 
April, he has visited many live stock cen- 


ters of the United States, and he and Mr. 
Morgan held extensive conferences at Chi- 
th the secretaries of the various 


cago W mage 

preed and ré cord associations in prepara- 
tion for their work in South America. As 
a result valuable information and sug- 
gestions were secured. To assist the 
Burea representatives in interesting 
gouth Americans in pure-bred live stock 
from United States, there has been 
prin ed Spanish and Portuguese for 





bution in the various countries 
tively illustrated booklet entitled, 
d Live Stock of the United 
The booklet contains pertinent 
ve to the industry, with infor- 
to the best methods of proce- 
making purchases; it also con- 





tains ut sixty pages of illustrations 
and maps showing the various types of 
nure-bred animals, location of herds, and 
quarant lines. It is believed that the 

1 do much toward crystallizing 


book 

“ -essions which the representatives 

- make, and will leave in the hands 

ose interested a written record of the 
industry. 





American Cattle in Brazil—Live stock 
rs of the state of Rio Grande do 
have determined to grade up 
with American stock, in order 
needs of the meat-packing 
according to a report of the 
n consul at Porto Alegre, to the 
of State, under date of May 
» Grande do Sul is one of the 


rtant stock-raising states in 
statistics showing that there are 
) cattle in this state alone. Here- 





il has imported but a few cat- 
the United States. According to 
the United States ex- 
3 cattle to Brazil during the fis- 
r ended June 39, 1913; only 3 dur- 
413 in 1915; 1 in 1916; 16 in 1917, 
and 59 in 1918. American breeders of 
pure-bred cattle should find this a fertile 
fi as the following report of the con- 
show: 

10 cattle breeders in this state 
are associated, with headquarters in this 
city. The construction of modern Amer- 
jean pa ng and refrigerating plants has 
caused increased demand for heavier 





tatistics, 











sul will 


“Some 











tle, and the more progressive 
rs, thru their association, have 


placed in touch with breeders 
United States who have young 
d bulls for sale. Beef breeds 

in demand, but there is also 
other classes. American breed- 
stock to Rio Grande 
I should correspond directly 
secretary of the association. 
Well-i rated catalogs should be fur- 
ntished, and descriptive matter used should 
be in either Spanish or Portuguese. Eng- 
the best results. For 
fers, f. o. b. at New York 
serve, and when deals are 
bat nformation for quoting ec. i. f. 
) Gri Pelotas or Porto Alegre prices 








g to sell 





4222 Mote 
ot Ss Se 


ish will t bring 


tial of 
i f 








c t ined The f. o. b. New York 
Price V serve as a basis for calculation, 
and a'l propaganda lacking this detail will 
d€ US S 

“Official statistics indicate that there 
are 6 8,000,000 head of cattle in this 
la and experts say that with 


ethods there is ample room for 
head, These figures give an 
vastness of the prospect, and 
g00d opportuniiy here for our 
breeders if they will extend 
vities to this market. Branches 
an banks are now established 
tate, and payments can be ar- 
ru. them. In addressing the 
of the association, several cop- 
talogs and price lists should be 

The ordinary mail should be 
1d the pareel posts avoided for 
printed matter, because there is 








™% parcel post service in this state.. Par- 
tls have to be cleared at Rio de Janeiro, 
ad the procedure requires a power of 


attorney as well as other technical steps 
Which cause delay and increase the ex- 
pase. The mail matter can be regis- 
tered when expensive catalogs are sent.” 
Live stock breeders may obtain the ad- 
dress of the secretary of the association 
‘pon application to the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, by asking for Report No. 118839. In 
Reports on Foreign Markets No. 1, page 
' a article appeared dealing with the 
“ed for better live stock in Brazil. 





yotusuayan Buyer Visiting the United 
ging Parejo and his secretary, Mr. 
ta, of Montevideo, Uruguay, visited 

Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
te on June 19th, 20th and 2ist, for 
mig of loeating breeders of fine 

ford, Angus, Short-horn and Hol- 











stein cattle, Morgan horses, and Romney 


Marsh sheep. The facilities of the De- 
partment, including expert advisers, 
printed matter and interpreters, were 


placed at the disposal of the visitors, 
who expressed themselves as being much 
gratified at the reception given them. 
They expect to tour the middle-west for 
several weeks, and will be accompanied 
by a representative of the Department of 


Agriculture. The visitors also will go to 
Vermont. 
Mr. Parejo stated that an American 


Hereford bull which won the champion- 
ship in the last exhibition of live stock 
at Montevideo, has aroused great interest 
in American animals, and that several 
prominent cattlemen of Uruguay had 
commissioned him to bring back animals 
for them. On the present trip, however, 
Mr. Parejo expects to purchase only forty 
or fifty head to show as samples of what 
the United States has to offer. Profiting 
by the experience gained on this initial 
visit, he plans to influence large imports 
from the United States, and, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘to show the Uruguayans that 
good animals can come from other coun- 
tries besides England.” 





Prices of British Army Horses Increase 
—According to the London Times for 
May 14th, army horses and mules were 
bringing better prices in the United King- 
dom than at the last of April. Since the 





signing of the armistice, 91,819 horses 
have been sold «t an average ice of 
$184.24, as compared with $181.97 pre- 
viously reported; 2,805 mules averaged 


$107.91 per head, as against the previous 





average of $92.46. The total amount re- 
ceived from the sales since the signing 
of the armistice was $17,220,541.97. Por- 


tugal bought 520 mules for $88,572.12, or 
$170.33 per head. The sales of army ani- 
mais, which were suspended temporarily 
on April 26th, have been resumed. 


Swedish Breeding Stock—An article on 
Swedish breeding stock, by Mr. G. Leuf- 
ven, director of the General Agricultural 
Society, published in ‘“‘Svensk Export,” 
has been received from the American 
consul-general at Stockholm. The follow- 
ing excerpts from the article are of inter- 
est to the live stock industry of the Uni- 
ted States: 

“Stock breeding in Sweden has made 
freat advances during the past half-cen- 
tury, and nowadays it can not only satis- 
fy the requirements of the country, but 
can also spare a considerable part of it 
for export abroad. During the years of 
war, however, stock breeding in Sweden 
has been subjected to heavy ordeals; but 
in spite of the difficulties brought about 
by the world war, the stock of domestic 
animals has not undergone any substan- 
tial diminution, in any case not so great 
as the fodder difficulties would have led 
one to expect. According to the census 
of domestic animals that was undertaken 
in 1918, it was even found that the num- 
ber of horses and sheep had increased in 
comparison with 1916, and it is only cattle 
and swine that exhibit any decrease. 

“It is interesting to note that, despite 
the large sale of horses to Germany, there 
was an increase of 13,263, or 1.9 per cent, 
in 1919 over 1916; that sheep increased 
in number 309.982, or 17.5 per cent, while 


eattle decreased by 330,046, or 11.3 per 
cent, and swine by 432,725, or 40.5 per 
cent. 


“It appears that Swedish farmers have 
kept. the best of the pedigreed stock and 
are prepared to sell their surplus abroad. 

“Of cattle, Sweden has three breeds 
which may be considered for export, 
namely: The black-and-white Dutch- 
East-Friesian, the Ayrshire, and the red- 


and-white Swedish. The black-and-white 
breed, which in Sweden is called ‘Lag- 


landsras,’ is distributed quite generally 
in the southernmost parts of the country, 
where, on the fruitful soil and under a 
mild climate, it has attained a high stan- 
dard of cultivation, especially with re- 
gard to yield of milk. According to the 
control associations which exist quite 
generally within the area over which the 
breed is distributed, the average milk 
yield of the pedigreed stock -under nor- 
mal conditions amounts to about 4,000 
liters (1,057 gallons) a year, but many 
stocks can show an average milk yield of 
5,000 liters (1,321 gallons) and upwards. 
The full-grown cows have a live weight 
of about 550 kilos (1,213 pounds.)” 





Live Stock Industry in the United 
Kingdom—The following excerpts are 
taken from a letter by Mr. Turner Wright, 
of the Bureau of Markets, who is investi- 
gating the live stock situation in Europe: 

“The head of the British Board of Ag- 
riculture, in a recent article on agricul- 
tural conditions in the United Kingdom, 
urged farmers to turn their attention to 
live stock and dairying. The following 
paragraphs are taken from this state- 
ment: 

“Tt is in meat and milk that I think 
your highest prospects for the next year 
lie. . . . I believe that for some years 
to come there is going to be a great time 
for the breeders of live stock. . . . It 
is in the commercial market for dairy 
cattle where I think the big market is go- 
ing te arise. . . . We ask that you 
should concentrate upon live stock, meat 


“in both Denmark and England. 





and milk production rather than on grow- 
ing corn.’ 

“Farmers were also urged to save their 
heifer calves. I think these expressions 
give an idea of his opinion of the condi- 
tion of the live stock industry in Great 
Britain and the prospects for the future. 
It will be interesting to note the effect 
which the present great activity in the 
sale of farm lands in England will have.” 


Wholesale Meat Prices at Paris—The 
number of head of live stock coming to 
the wholesale market of La Villette, Paris, 
as shown by market reports covering the 


time from March 3 to April 28, 1919, in- 
clusive, averaged approximately 993 


steers, 688 cows, 211 bulls, 1,062 calves, 
6,242 sheep and 1,311 pigs daily, or a total 
of 10,507 head. The following table, com- 
piled from various issues of *‘Le Temps,” 
Paris, gives the range of wholesale prices 
of dressed meat per hundred pounds on 









April 28, 1919 
Steers ..$39.39—$ 65.65 
Cows 38.51— 65.65 
Bulls 9— 55.15 
CRBVES cc ccccse 52.52— 87.54 
ere 61.28— 103.30 
I ee ear 68.80— 77.56 
Dairy Industry in Denmark Declines— 
A 22 per cent decrease in the number of 
milk cows in Denmark is one effect of 
the war on the dairy industry in that 
country. In the important dairying dis- 


tricts of Odense and Svendborg, the milk 


production decreased 41 per cent during 
the same period, according to a report 
of the American consul at Odense to the 


Department of State, under date of April 
19, 1919. Another effect of the war upon 
the industry is the development of com- 
petitors for Denmark's export trade in 
dairy products. The following exeerpts 
are taken from the report of the consul: 

“Since the beginning of the war, dairy 
production in Denmark has been reduced 
by 40 per cent. The number of milk 
cows for the whole country has decreased 
from 1,310,268 in 1914 to 1,024,417 in July, 
1918, or to what it was about twenty years 
ago. Many cattle have been exported to 
Germany. Many others have been slaugh- 
tered for home consumption, and the 
calves which replaced them numerically 
were under-nourished and incapable of 
giving such good milk. How the actual 
milk production in the Odense district 
has fallen off in the same time is shown 
by the following figures: 1914, 434,000 
metric tons; 1917, 380,000; 1918, 255,000 
There has also been a decreased interest 
in the activities of the control societies 
that work to maintain the high standard 
that Danish dairy products have reached. 
The fact that a good cheese brought no 
better price than an indifferent cheese 
did not help to uphold the standard in 
war time. 

“The present dairy outlook can be said 
to be uncertain. While it will take time, 
good grass crops and plenty of imported 
feeds to bring the industry back on its 
former footing, there is still the question 
as to whether it will pay as in former 
years, England has been the best buyer 
of Odense’s exported butter, but now ob- 
jection is made to its high price. Aus- 
tralian and Argentine butter sells cheaper 
in England than the Danish product. Ire- 
land is also turning out good dairy prod- 
ucts, and Irish butter may at present be 
regarded as a competitor for the Danish 
article. 

“Another fact to take into account is 
the increased use of improved qualities of 
margarine and other fat-stuffs which dur- 
ing the war have won considerable ground 
The Dan- 
ish butter can not, of course, compete 
with margarine in price; so it is only with 
the continued production of a very supe- 
rior quality that it may gain the place it 
previously held abroad. 

“The war has somewhat changed the 
trend in the various branches of dairying 
itself in Odense. At the beginning of hos- 
tilities, a number of dairies began to make 
a specialty of cheese. One advantage 
gained in this branch during the past few 
years is that a standard type of cheese 
has been developed which will now be 
more strictly maintained. There has also 
been a tendency to take up the manufac- 
ture of powdered and condensed milk. 
One advantage of butter as a Danish ex- 
port over the latter product is that butter 
in certain competing lands is only a 
summer product, while here it is produced 
the year round and the skim-milk has 
always a special use in feeding the swine 
in a land where pork production is also 
one of the most important industries. 

“The market for Danish dairy products 
to the south before the war was not to be 
compared with the market in England, and 
it is not expected that it can compare in 
the future, tho there might for a short time 
be a large demand from an under-nour- 
ished people until their own dairy in- 
dustry is re-established. 





Grain Floods Country Elevators—Grain 
has been rapidly coming into the country 
elevators within the last few weeks, until 
now the shippers are experiencing their 
usual difficulty in getting sufficient cars 
to effect the movement. Some of the 
smaller roads have been unable to get 


{ 





j 








cars, but the government will no doubt 
allot cars to them, from the 6,000 new 
cars completed during the past year. 

Ex-Soldiers Can Now Get Honor But- 
tons—Every man who enlisted in the Uni- 
ted States army since April 6, 1917, is to 
receive one of the Victory buttons, com- 
memorating service tn the world war. 
Two hundred thousand silver buttons for 
distribution to men wounded in the war 
have been manufactured, and half a mil- 
lion bronze buttons for men who served 
abroad, but were not wounded, have been 
made so far. An honorable discharge is 
all that is necessary to procure one of the 
buttons, and should be presented at an 
armypost, recruiting station or zone sup- 
ply office. 








New Land for Homesteaders—Under the 
homestead laws, on and after August 21, 
1919, 24,000 acres of land in the Tahoe 
national forest ,in California and Nevada, 
and in the La Sal national forest, Utah 
will be subject to entry. The land will be 
made subject to settlement or other dis 
position on and after August 28, 1919 
The Utah land, about 7,000 acres, is part- 
ly suitable for dry farming, while of the 
remainder, 16,000 acres in California and 

Nevada, have a limited 
value for grazing. 





1,000 acres in 





4( NEW ZEALAND Red Rabbits, 35.00 
: per pair. From large stock. EDW. DOOLEY, 
Selma, Iowa. 





or a stock man looking 
for an ideai location | am 
offering the following: 


548; acres gently rolling, 
splendid crop and pasture land, 
located within four miles of 
Clinton, lowa. Price $300.00 

r acre. Attractive terms. 

or the right party it is areal 
opportunity. Splendid im- 
provements. Detailed descrip- 
tion gladly sent if interested. 
Address 


J. 0. SHAFF, Camanche, fowa. 


186-Acre State Read Farm, 
Stock, Tools, Crops, 


2 miles thriving town, near large city, milk soid at 
door; 125 acres productive tillage, wire-fenced pas - 
ture; estimated 300 cords wood, 20,000 feet timber: 
frult orchards. Extra good 10-room house, big stock 
barn, second barn, tool, hog. 4 poultry houses, etc. 
Owner retiring includes for quick sale 5 cows, poul- 
try. mowing machines, long list tools, wagons, har- 
ness, crops; #4500 gets all, easy terms. Detalls this 
money-maker page 33 Catalog Bargains 19 states, 
copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922 R Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago. 


480ACRE STOCK FARM 


In Chippewa County, Wis., rich clay loam soil, good 
house, 87.000 barn 50x100, all compiete, about 200 
acres cleared, 44 miles from town, well settled com 
munity. price 860.0); 400 aeres, good buildings, hay 
meadow cuts 200 tons, about 120 cleared, price $50.00; 
1720 acres, with $15,000 worth of bufidings, rich joam 
soil seeded to clover, timothy and blue grass, all 
fenced and cross fenced, a bargain at $35.00; 160 acres 
improved at $30.00; 100 acres, extra good bulldings, 
adjoining town. J. MH. MOELLER, 512 Ex 
change Bk. Building, St. Paul, Winn. 


215 Acre Splendid Dairy Farm. 


Practically all under cultivation Well watered. 
Soil dark rich loam free from atone, slightly rolling, 
siitable for grain, pasture, silage, corn, hay & etc. 
Two good houses, fine large barn and stables. One 
mile from R. R. and town of 4500. Reason for selling 
oid age, William Keid. Fort Edward, 8. YW. 




















FOR SALE: 


miles from Marks, Mo. 


458 acres, about 11 miles 
from Quincy, Ill. and 2 
About 300 acres in strictly 
No. 1 bottom ground. Balance upland, but good 
soll, Can divide. Two sets imp. Price 150.00 an 
acre. Easy terms. W. B. SMILEY, Quincy, 
illinois. 


FOR SALE: 160 acre grain and stock 

© farm, adjoining city limits 
of Michigan City, Indiana; excellent buildings, 
modern in every respect; mile frontage on 
main stone read. M. A. CUSHMAN, 810 
Franklin Street, Michigan City, Ind. 


MISSOURI FARMS 


I have a number of good Missouri farms, fine up 
laad and bottom, cheap; 240 acres, 3 miles from town, 
150 In cultivation, balance fine pasture, fine improve- 
ments. JOHN B&B. SMITH, 

212 Madison St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


Thomas County 


640 acres, one of the best !mproved all around farms 
in the county. Located in best partofceunty. Nine 
miles good market. Must be sold ateonce. Best of 
terms. Price $38 per acre. 
C. E. TROMPETER, 














Levant, Kansas 





Le ME for free list of Minnesota farm 
lands among the lakes and woods. N. EB. 
JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minn., Dept. 6. 





2 Macon County, Missouri, farms fer 

sale—Well improved farm: from 40 to 30 
acres. Write for descriptive lists and we will be glad 
to show you. COLMAN & JONES, Callao, Missourt. 


MPROVED farms near town in Minnesota 
Corn Belt, $85 to 612% peracre. FARMERS 
LAND CO., Palace Bidg., Minneapolis. Minm 


JOR SALE—70 acre farm located on Des Motnes 
street car line—Good dairy farm—Well improv- 
ed—e450 an acre. Write for description to 8. M. 
Harvey, E. 33d and Dougias Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


gre 246-ACRE F M FOR RENT on 
crop share plan. G proposition for right 
man. ress F.M. HUBBELL, SON & CO., 

205 Hubbell Butlding, Des Moines, iowa 


ORN, wheat, alfatfa, clover farms for 
/ eaie cheap in Missour!. Free list. 
GEORGE RICHARDSON, Glasgow, Missour! 



































For Your Hogs 


Previde a wallow close to 
the feeding grounds to which 
| add Dr. Hess Dip and Disin- 
fectant. The DIP will kill the 
li¢e and cleanse the skin, and 
as the hogs pass back and forth 
from the wallow to the feed 
trough, the DRIP will destroy 
the disease germs and the 
i worms that pollute the ground. 
That will mean a clean, healthy 
skin, freedom from lice, a safe- 
guard against disease and larger, 
better porkers. Also sprinkle freely 
about poultry houses, pens and 
stables to destroy germs and avoid 
contagious diseases. An excellent 
disinfectant for the home. 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 

















Dr.HEss DIp 


ano 


DISINFECTANT 
Bovee Furnaces 


With Regular Piping or With Pipeless Fittings 
‘ Sold at Manufacturer's 
Prices 


We manufacture 7 
sizes of furnaces, 
suitable for all sizes 
of buildings 

25 years on the 

market 
Absolutely high grade 
and most durable. 
Write us for direct 
information and save 
about one-half the cost 
of your heating plant. 


Bovee Furnace Works 
195 W. 8th St., 
Waterloo, lowa 


























Special Reduced Summer Prices 
We sell a 7-line, 26-inch high, close mesh 
hog fence—30 stays to the rod—all heavy gal- 
vanized, for 33 cents F. O. B. Fort Madison, 35 
cents F. O. B. Stillwater. 
Other styles equally cheap—all guar- 
anteed. Write today for free circular 
and prices delivered at your station. 
UNITED rence Co. of STILLWATER 
ffices and Factories: 
323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 




















Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Bie 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vEPt.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 











‘CENTS A rop for} 
s-inch 


27 .% rod or roan 
styles Farm, Poultry and wo 
iL BE Fences. Low prices Barbed W 


Solid on 30 days FREE TRIAL.4 
Write for free catalog now. 








Anthony Fence 





A, oerfectly balanced staple tie fence. Strong 
wire, thoroughly galvanized. Every rod of 
6-inch Stay fence has 33 stay wires. Special 
book sent free. Dealers Everywhere. 


American Steel and Wire 
Chicago 








New York Company 
GOOD, recleaned, not irrigated 
oees Write for samples & prices. 

JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Missouri Ration 


That laying hens will increase their 
production if fed a properly propor- 
tioned ration has been demonstrated 
in Missouri this past winter. And the 
ration costs no more than some of the 
carelessly compounded rations many 
flocks receive. Here is the ration ex- 
pressed in quantities sufficient to feed 
one hundred hens: 

Scratch Feed—Ten pounds shelled 
corn or kafir and five pounds threshed 
oats or barley. Feed in deep litter 
morning and evening. 

Dry Mash—Three pounds of bran or 
three pounds of corn meal, three 
pounds of shorts or three pounds of 
ground oats, and one and one-half 
pounds of beef scrap or one pound of 
tankage. Three gallons of milk may 
be substituted for the beef scrap or 
tankage. Keep this mash before the 
birds at all times. 

In addition to this feed, supply green 
feed in some form, plenty of fresh 
water, and grit and shell. 

The use of the foregoing ration has 
been advocated by the extension serv- 
ice of the University of Missouri col- 
lege of agriculture. 

Ten communities have reported re- 
sults for thirty days, which shows a 
percentage increase of 173. This means 
that all communities reporting are re- 
ceiving a double return in number of 
eggs laid, and one community reports 
that the yield has been increased seven 
fold. This is conclusive evidence that 
the ration is practical, and that a lay- 
ing hen, well fed, will respond to good 
feed. 





Sold Some Young Stock 


In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er the statement was made that in a 
farm flock contest Mrs. Amos Sanders, 
of Indiana, took first place with a feed 
cost of 70 cents per hen. One of our 
readers sent an inquiry regarding this 
food cost, which we forwarded to Mrs. 
Sanders, who very kindly answered as 


follows: 

“The statement made in the paper 
is correct, but incomplete. They should 
have stated that I raised and sold 
young stock. I have already this year 
sold ten weeks old chickens at $1 
apiece. The gentleman writing to you 


figured the gain all made on the hen, 
which made the cost of feed too low. 

“My hens have laid exceptionally 
well. I got 101 eggs last night. I have 
kept and can give each months’ record 
to prove the statement that Purdue 
Uinversity sent out is correct. 

“T*have often thought I would write 
a poultry letter for the special poultry 
number of some paper, but being a 
very busy farmers’ wife, I have never 
taken the time. 

“You ask for my feed ration. If you 
will get Purdue's printed bulletin, it 
will be more complete. However, I 
am very cautious that my poultry, es- 
pecially the young stock, have an 
abundance of water, grit, bran and 
shorts before them all the time. I also 
feed lots of sour milk. The grain 
varies in winter and summer. I don’t 
feed half as much in the summer. I 
feed corn and oats. The egg produc- 
tion depends more upon well-developed 
birds than upon feed. I feed heavily 
and a well-balanced ration from the 
time the chick is hatched. If you want 
a more complete ration and report, I 
will try to write a poultry letter for 
you.” 





Growing of Wing Feathers 


A fancier 
“How long will it take the wing 
feathers to grow in if I pull them now? 
One of my best birds has a broken pri- 


writes: 


mary. I would like to have the new 
feather in for the early shows. How 
many feathers must a Wyandotte 


Also 
to hasten molt of 


male’s tail have to be furnished? 
is there any way 
males?” 

It takes about six weeks to complete 
ly renew a primary feather: with some 
birds eight weeks. If the broken 
feather is pulled, all the wing feathers 








| should be pulled to give a uniform ap- 


pearance and texture to the wing. A 
hen that is laying is longer in grow- 
ing her feathers than a hen that is 
molting. 

A Wyandotte males’ tail, to be com- 
pletely furnished, should have fourteen 
feathers of the tail proper, two main 
sickles, and on each side four well- 
grown hangers. 





Blackhead in Turkeys 

A subscriber writes: 

“My turkeys are now about the size 
of quail. Last week I noticed that one 
was missing; last night two came drag- 
ging in as if they had been hurt. They 
show very little symptoms of diar- 
rhea, the feathers about the vent have 
a whitish deposit at the base, and the 
droppings are yellowish green. The 
feathers get rough and the poults 
hump over. What is the trouble with 
them? They die in from three to ten 
days. What can I do for them?” 


The trouble is blackhead. If the 
dead poults are cut open, there will 
be found yellowish spots on the liver 
and the caeca filled with cheesy sub- 
stance. The best cure is prevention. 
Epsom salts, one ounce to fifty poults, 
given once a month from hatching 
time, when it may be put in the corn 
bread or mash, is good for them. Ep- 
som salts, sour milk and onions make 
a combination which we have used 
with success. One breeder is enthusi- 
astic over the following 


used at the first symptom: “Swab the 





remedy, if | 


turkey’s mouth and throat with a solu- | 


tion of one quart of water and one tea- 
spoonful of carbolic acid. Immediate- 
ly after swabbing with this mixture, 
swab with glycerine. Next morning 
give one teaspoonful of epsom salts 
dissolved in a little water.” 





Watch the Pullets 

3e sure that the early hatched pul- 
lets on which you are depending for 
winter eggs are making steady growth. 
Separate the sizes to give the back- 
ward birds a chance to catch up; do 
not let the males run with them; give 
all the food they can digest of a well- 
balanced ration, and get them into 


winter houses before cold weather 
comes. Do not crowd them. Crowding 
stunts and weakens. An ounce of ep- 


som salts to every twenty pullets once 
a month keeps them in good condition. 
Professor T. E. Quisenberry recom- 
mends the use of epsom salts and sul- 
phur alternately every two weeks. He 
says that a level tablespoonful of pow- 
dered sulphur should be mixed thoroly 
with one feed of mash before it is 
moistened. Allow that quantity to 
twelve pullets. 





Separate the Chickens by Size 


Driving about the country, a poultry 
lover naturally watches the poultry 
yards. One of the mistakes commonly 
made by poultry breeders—judging 
from observation of different localities 
—is to let all the young stock run to- 
gether and to feed them together. This 
is obviously unfair to the later hatch- 
es. Where a dry mash is kept before 
the chickens all the time, and the 
smaller birds can have access to it 
after the older ones are satisfied, there 
is no harm in the one range, but hand 
feeding of the entire flock on the range 
will not produce the best-sized chicks. 
The profit in poultry comes in having 
a quick turn-over. Early hatched 
chicks should move without a pause 
in their growth toward the frying-pan 
or the hen house. If only a limited 
number of pullets may be kept for win- 
ter layers, they should be of practi- 
cally the same age and size. This uni- 
formity can only be had by giving them 
all as much as they can eat with prof- 
it, and keeping them in small lots. 
Twenty growing chicks are enough to 
be together. 

The range is not to be depended on; 
either put out self-feeders, or feed the 
chicks of a size together. 





















Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Parasiticide. Disinfectant. 


USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 


To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 
and Sheep Ticks. 
To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
: Common Skin Troubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thus 
Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 


EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL, 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


Write for them to 
Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, howlamethe 
horse, or what other treatment failed, ty 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
— Paste, $2.08 a Bottle 


(War paid). One application usually 
qoonah. Intendedonly forestablisi hed cases of 
= and Sidebone. a ~~ 
EMING’S VEST- 
ET VETERINARY ADVISER. Itis FREE . 


FLEMING BROS, 2,,' Union Stock. vars. 


SULPHUR 


ARROW BRAND 




















Commercial Flour 99 1-2% Pure 
For Spraying and Insecticides. 


Superfine Commercial 99 1-2% Pure 
For Dusting. 


All Grades of Sublimed Sulphur 


and Brimstone. 





Freeport Chemical Co. 
Freeport, Texas. 






















if bb ae could buy = 
barn paint for 50 cents per gal- . 
lon, it would still cost tah. twice as 
much to paint your bern with it, as it would cost 
the same barn with WEATHERWAKX Liquid Paint Ww rite fw 
free color card and prices. Sold by good dealers everywher, 
or direct, freight paid, where we have no dealer. , Address, 


THE REILLY COMPANY, Indianapolis, indians 


BAGS 


We buy second-hand bags; pay freight on 200 or more. 
Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, Il 
—— 














POULTRY. 
eed 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected egés 
per 100, $1.50 per 15. 











M. WEST Ankeny, lows 

Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.5 r #5. 

Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 

— 

Aye Brot 


| ag ty from 49 varieties of chickens 
4 Biair, Nebr. Box 2. 








DOGS. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and |Old English Shepherd dogs. Tn 
male dogs and brood matrons, pups sll ages 








Giant, New,Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbit 
Send ‘6c for large instructive list of what you wa 
W.R. Watson, Box 1906, Oakland, “— 





Thoroughbred. &!' red 
ep at Great Boott. Dandies. Priced 
0 sell. . 8. WILES, Syracuse, Neb. —— 
EXCELLENT Pups; cross between Bote 

4 Collie and English Shepherd. Thorobred st rt 
heel driving strain. Males, $7.00; females, 
JAMES FARRELL, Bellevue, Iowa. 
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Veterinary 


AILING EWE. 
A Minnesota subscriber writes: 
“| am having trouble with a four-year- 























































old owe ind am sending as good a diag- 
nosis 2s possible. She hangs back from 
the rest the flock; in fact, will not 
eave the barn. She has eaten practically 
nothing for the last three or four days 
She lies down most of the time, very 
quietly. When she does stand, she moves 
around very little, and always with her 
head A greenish discharge comes 
fron nostril, which is the only indi- 
cation grub in the head, and I can not 
see how this can be, for I always round 
up my at least once a week during 
the sur r season and smear tar around 
their noses. A few times I have noticed 
4 this standing erect and stretching 
her b s tho it were colic or stretches; 
still, opinion, she is too quiet for 
that. She drinks considerable water, and 
one morning I noticed she was badly 
i scoured. This immediately led me to be- 
lieve stomach worms were present. 
The thr following mornings I gave her 
5 the gasoline treatment, which will cure 
the worst case of worms, but she does not 
seem to respond to this treatment. Have 
exar her mouth, and found it O. K. 
Her lamb was weaned a month or more 
. ago, and at the beginning of her ailing 
she was excellent flesh, but is falling 
away considerably now. This is an ex- 
1e ceptionally fine ewe, and her case cer- 
h fles my sheep experience. Any 
1 n give me from the above in- 
n will be greatly appreciated.”’ 
er cent solution of sulphate of 
bluetsone) is greatly to be pre- 
gasoline mixture for the de- 
stomach worms and tape- 
heep. Only one dose at a time 
but it may be repeated in 
two weeks, if thought neces- 
dose for an adult sheep is three 
f ounces; for a lamb under six 
three-fourths of an ounce, and 
ecording to age and size. The 
s well given by means of a noz- 





into one end of a small rubber 
a glass funnel fitted into the 
Stand the sheep squarely on 
when administering the medi- 
st starve it for twenty-four 
think it would be well to give 
this treatment in the case in question, as 
>be that worms are the cause of the 
je; but the symptoms also suggest 
impaction or’some disease of the liver. 











FITS. 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“Please tell me what to do for some 
kittens that have fits. I saw one of them 
vomit worm about two and a half 


and about as thick as an or- 
and several very small ones. 


inches 
dinary v 




















re I wot to know what to do for these 
kitter 

Worms are the cause of the trouble our 

ure correspondent mentions. In little kittens 

they may be gotten rid of by giving pro- 

priet worm remedies, or fluid extract 

ir of pink root and senna—enough to cause 

free movement of the bowels. The usual 

—_ remedy, however, is santonin, giving a 

dose of one to three grains in a capsule 

0. after starving the cat for twenty-four 

hours. Follow with a dose of castor oil in 

milk, A big cat may have five to ten 





drops of turpentine in the castor oil and 
milk. Santonin is a somewhat dangerous 
drug, and it would be best, if possible, to 
sive it under the direction of a veteri- 
harian. 





NECROTIC ENTERITIS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have been having some trouble 
With our young pigs, and I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you could give us 
any information as to the probabie cause 
and treatment. The first symptom is an 
































r more. épparent lack of muscular control, with 
1, 1 partial loss of appetite, shaking of the 
— head and a confused, staggering gait. So 
oan - only one or two have died, the other 
vs affected ones remaining in practically the 
s, 60 BeSeme condition. The ages affected range 
lows — & week to a month, the trouble be- 
aa hg perhaps more severe with the younger 
0s Me o’s. They are running with the sows 
estrit Mm*"C have free access to ground barley, 
_ a rpg corn, tankage and fresh water. 
Bro trouble started about three weeks 
#0, and to date there are only fives cases 

=— in one hundred and fifty pigs.” 
aol! probability the pigs in question 
ES oe ted with necrotic enteritis, which 
“rained ee ne is taken to be cholera. It is 
em TE horus * the filth germ, ‘‘bacillus necro- 
-abdith tice “sd aad the post-mortem lesions are 
y — ont sloughing tissues in the intes- 
mena There is no specific remedy. Pre- 
—. - by keeping the feeding troughs 
priced = *arrels clean, and so far as possible 
aa oops the pigs out of dirty beds, pens, 
scot A. 68d «6wallows, and from drinking 
stock: ated water, is of most import- 
, 5:00 in the way of treatment, it has 





n recommended to feed 
ly. The Bureau of 





buttermilk 
Animal Industry 
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recommends feeding affected hogs one 
heaping teaspoonful of the following mix- 
ture to every 100 pounds of body weight 
of the pigs: Copper sulphate (bluestone), 
one part; hyposulphite of soda, four 
parts; charcoal, two parts, and common 
Salt, six parts As a preventive, where 
the disease has been prevalent, the fol- 
lowing is recommended: Dissolve eight 
ounces of finely powdered bluestone in a 


gallon of water, and of this add one pint 
to each eight gallons of thin slop fed 
daily. 

SUN-SCALD. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have forty spring pigs which I turned 
out on a blue grass pasture in which 
there is some smartweed and other wild 
weeds. I feed these pigs ground barley 
and oats in a slop and corn and 
tankage. These pigs have broken out with 
some skin disease. Some people think it 
is sunburn, but they have plenty of shade. 
Will you kindly tell me the cause and the 
remedy?” 

Wetting in any rank, green growth 
then exposure to the hot sun will cause 
sun-scald, or inflammation and peeling of 
the skin. Rape is most apt to cause such 
a condition, Infection of the skin by the 
filth germ, bacillus necrophorus, from an 
old hog wallow, or infected mud or ma- 
nure, also may cause a sloughing disease 
of the skin (necrotic dermatitis). For or- 
dinary sun-scald, washing with fresh but- 


some 









and 


termilk is effective. Repeat as seems to 
be necessary. In sloughing disease, hogs 


should be dipped in a solution of coal-tar 
dip made and used according to directions 
given by the manufacturer of the dip 
Meanwhile, keep the hogs out of filth and 
so far as possible out of rank, wet growths 
of weeds or green crop. 


| Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA, 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, July 
28th.—LBusy times on the farm at present. 
Threshing in full blast. Winter wheat is 
turning out from 15 to 30 bushels per 
acre; spring wheat frem 2 to 10 bushels 
Corn is needing rain badly. Oats are 
making from 20 to bushels per acre. 
Timothy hay was a good crop, and was 
gotten up without rain. The second crop 
of alfalfa is up. It was not as heavy as 








oo 


the first crop, but was of much better 
quality. Some timothy seed is being 
threshed.—W. J. Adams. 

Sac County, (nw) Iowa, August l1st.— 


July has surely delivered its quota of hot 
sunshine; no rain since the llth. Thresh- 
ing is well along; grain in fine 





condition 


Main crop of oats is 20 to 30 per cent 
lighter than last year; 38 to 50 bushels. 
First or early sowing the heaviest; it 
dodged some of the hot weather Corn 


has been doing very finely; is earing 
nicely, but just now a good rain would 
do lots of good to both corn and pastures 
Potatoes will be a short crop; too hot for 
them. Cloudy this morning and a light 
sprinkle of rain, which only laid the dust; 


laid machines off only half a day. Grain 
very dry; all being threshed from the 
shock—no stacking. Many more small 
machines, eight and ten farmer outfits, 
operated by tractors. Farm trucks grow- 
ing numerous. Corn, $1.97; oats, new 70 


cents, old 72 cents; hogs, $21; poultry, 22 
cents; eggs, 36 cents.—D. Rininger. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, July 3ist.— 
The weather has been hot and dry here, 
and has affected the corn crop around 25 
per cent; we need rain for the corn. Early 
oats turning out good; late oats were 
hurt by the dry, hot weather when filling. 
Threshing is in full swing. Potatoes of 
early planting all good, but some reports 
are that late-planted ones are poor. Cattle 
doing well. A number of brood sows to be 
marketed in a few weeks. Eggs, 36 cents; 
cream, 53 cents. Grapes will be good if 
there is plenty of moisture. Oats yields 
are from 30 to 40 bushels to the acre.— 
E. B. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, July 3list.— 
Land boom still on; land selling for from 
$175 to $225 per acre. Quite a number 
will seek new locations, going north or in 
other directions where land and rent are 
cheaper. Threshing has begun. Hay about 
all put up. Quite a lot cut for timothy 
seed. Corn looking fair for the season. 
Nice rain Monday, which was much need- 
ed for pastures and meadows.—J. Died- 
rich. 

Franklin County, (c) Iowa, August Ist. 
—The prospects we had on July 10th for a 
bumper crop of corn have been cut at 
least 25 per cent by the last three weeks 
of dry weather. The ground is so dry and 
hard that even the tractors have given up 
plowing. Threshing about one-fourth 
done. Oats yielding mostly 30 to 40 bush- 
els per acre, and unusually light in weight. 
—J. T. Thorp. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, August ist.— 
Had an inch and a quarter of rain July 
3ist, followed by cloudy and misty weath- 
er. The ground was in bad need of the 
rain, and still more is needed. Wheat is 
making about a 15-bushel average, altho 
there is one piece yielding as high as 40 
bushels, and several others around 30. 
Rye grew too rank and can not be cut. 
Some of the corn is too tall._—B. E. F. 
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MISSOURI, 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., July 25th.— 
The weather is hot and dry, and the corn 
crop will be cut short if it doesn’t rain in 
a few days. Some people have threshed, 
and the winter and spring wheat is poor. 
Harvesting is all done. Timothy seed is 
selling at $5 per bushel; corn, $2: chick- 
ens, 26 cents per pound; butter, 40 cents; 
eggs, 34 cents per dozen.—Earl F. Wat- 
kins. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., July 25th.— 











Harvest all over Wheat is only a fair 
crop. Oats re poor Hay was extra 
good, and ip in good upe. Thresh- 
ing has be: and most all farmers are 
hauling their wheat direct to market. Corn 
looks fine, but needs rain Pastures are 
good Potatoes are a poor crop. Very 
little fruit. Corn, $2.05; wheat, No. 3, 
$2; chickens, 26 cents res, 36 cents; 
butter-fat, 50 cents j $23.—A. A, 


Graves 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., July 29th.— 
Too much cold weather and too much rain 
early the sé with heat 
later, has caused a shortage in the yield 
of oats and wheat, as was expected. Corn 
needs rain. Wheat is threshing out about 
10 bushels; oats, about 
Good grass and meadows, 
ly needed.—J. O. Met 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., August Ist. 
—Northwestern Missouri had a million- 
dollar rain yesterday; one and a 
inches fell in a slow drizzle. It will save 
the corn crop, which had begun to suffer. 


ason, excessive 


20, on the average. 
but rain is bad- 


calf 


half 














It was the first rain since July 4th. All 
hay went up in good shape. Threshing is 
well along Wheat nade 15 bushels and 
oats 20 to 25 bushels per acre. This rain 
will help out pe res that were getting 
brown Wheat, $2; corn, $2; oats, 75 
cents; hay, hens, 25 cents; sprigns, 
28 cents 2 cents We farmers 


eggs, 32 
have to pay §3 r a low grade ef shorts 
to feed our pigs.—J. W. Griggs. 





*’NEBRASKA. 


Jefferson County, (se) Neb., July 24th.— 
The farmers in Jefferson county are 
threshing fall wheat; yielding from 10 to 
20 bushels per acre. On a recent extended 


trip I noted that crops look very good 
thru Iowa and Minesota; also in Manitoba 
and the eastern part of Saskatchewan; 
but are very poor in western Saskatche- 


wan, and no crops of any kind in Alberta. 
It will be a great problem to get feed for 


live stock in that country. The farmers 
expect the Canadian government to help 
them.—John P. Thiessen. 

Holt County, (n) Neb., July 26th.— 


Harvesting of grain is nearly completed. 
Spring wheat rusted; in some fields will 
not be cut. Holt county’s moisture has 
been sufficient for crops, with favorable 
conditions, but the unusually hot weather 
with high winds has no doubt damaged 
small grain. The straw is good, but some 
fields ripened too fast. Have seen a good 


many fields of corn in Holt and Knox 
counties; the color is good and the corn 
is generally free of weeds. As a rule 


the corn is late, but with moisture and a 
late frost corn will be a fair crop. Eggs, 
30 cents per dozen; local price for corn, 
$1.70 per bushel; oats, 75 cents per bushel, 
and but little for sale until the new crop 
is on the market.—Alex. R. Wertz. 
Jefferson County, (se) Neb., August Ist. 
—Wheat threshing nearly over; yield from 
8 to 20 bushels; general average about 15 
bushels, due to yellow rust and extreme 
heat in June. Oats and barley extra good; 
some fields of oats yielding as high as 
60 bushels Corn needing rain badly, as 





well as pastures and meadows. Second 
crop of alfalfa was very light.—Charles 
M. Turner. 

KANSAS, 


Franklin County, (c) Kan., July 29th.— 
Very hot and dry. Corn is getting hit 
hard by the dry weather. Thermometer 
is 98 to 102 in the shade. Every one is 
busy threshing. The county ‘will average 
about 18 bushels of wheat per acre. Oats 
are of good quality, making 28 to # bush- 
els per acre. Very few pigs in the county 


—the least there has been for years. 
Paying $2.10 for No. 1 wheat. Roads very 
dusty. Eggs, 33 cents; butter-fat, 52 


cents.—F. D. Everingham. 


ILLINOIS. 


Tazewell County, (c) iL, August 24.— 
Weather is hot, with warm nights. Got a 
good shower of rain last night, which was 
fine for the corn, as many fields were 
badly fired. Pastures and late potatoes 
were also in need of moisture. Winter 
wheat is averaging from 8 to 30 bushels to 
the acre; spring wheat from 2 to 12 bush- 
els; oats are going from 20 to 40 bushels. 
There has been a good deal of road work 
done this season, and about the same 
mileage oiied as last year. Hogs were as 
high as $23.50 at Peoria last week.—Wm. 
J. Hess. 





The Appie Crop—Frank S. Pinney,’ field 
agent for the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, states that the 
special commercial apple crop report for 
July ist forecasts a production of 267,000 
barrels, compared with 101,000 barrels last 
year. In the counties of Fremont, Mills, 
Pottawattamie and Harrison, in south- 
western Iowa, or better known to apple 











1545 


growers the Missouri region counties, 
it is probabie that a production of 125,000 


is 


barrels will be the gift of nature, com- 
pared with only 32,000 barrels last year 
Most sprayed orchards are in excellent 
condition in the vicinity of Hamburg and 


Council Bluffs. Indications are that only 
15 to 40 per cent of a crop will be har- 
vested in the apple-producing sections in 
southeastern Iowa, in the counties of Lee, 
Van Buren, Wapello, Mahaska and Scott. 





Likely a late freeze and scab have com- 
bined to reduce the produé@tion in south- 
eastern Iowa Canker worms in un- 
sprayed orchards in the southern portion 
of the state practically defoliated 
trees, 


Metric System for the United States Is 
Advocated—The World Trade Club, an or- 
gan t f manutacturing merchants of 















se i ) ‘ lucting a campaign 
for the adoption of the 1 » system as 
the stand 1 tl t ites The 
United States and Great Britain are the 
only countries of importance still using 
the old system, and it would be of great 
assistance to our merchants engaging in 
foreign trade if the standard units were 


in use 
WHEAT PRICES IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


The prices of wheat in the various 
countries, fixed or guaranteed to the pro- 





ducer by their respective governments 
for the years 1918 and 1919, as reported 
by the division of foreign markets, Bureau 











of Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture, are as shown on the table 
below Where prices were fixed for the 
different grades of wheat, the average of 
these prices is shown as the fixed price 
for that country 
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GOVERNMENT SALE 


PUBLIC ANIMALS AT AUCTION 


At the Auxiliary Remount Depot, Camp Dodge, Des Moines, lowa, 
Monday, August 11, at 10 A. M. 


These animals 
of the Army, 

All animals offered for sale 
veterinarians and found to be 


have 
free 


are suitable for military purposes, but are in excess of the requirements 
and consequently will be disposed of at public auction to the highest bidder. 

been inspected by Government inspectors and 
from all communicable and contagious 


iseases. 


No condemned animals or animals with material blemishes will be sold at this sale, nor 
sage 


will any animals be branded ° 

buyer for animals shipped by rail. 
There will be sold 
Sale will begin promptly at 10 a. m., 


The usual health certificate will be furnished the 


approximately 600 mules besides cavalry and artillery horses. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1919. 


These animals have been at this camp for over one year, and are therefore accli- 


mated. All animals are broken. 


mules will weigh from 1000 to 1400 pounds. 


any market or any work. 


The above animals will be sold in lots suitable to the buyer: 
A leather halter will be furnished with each 
Animals will be fed at Government expense for one day after 


teams, and carload lots of uniform type. 
animal sold. 


The horses will weigh from 1100 to 1600 pounds and the 


All of these animals are fat and ready for 
single animals, matched 


purchase. 


Shipping facilities are arranged for, for the convenience of the buyers, and the loading 
A suitable and comfortable sale pavilion is 
available, and luncheon will be sold at cost on the grounds. 


will be under their personal supervision. 


Terms of the sale are as follows: 
ot is sold, 


. payment to be made ONLY BY CASH or CERTIFIED CHECK. No 
stters of credit will be accepted. 


Geposited im medi ately after each 
sion of the sale dat 


personai paper or! 





Ten per cent of the purchase price will be 
and the balance will be paid at the conclu- 








SHORT. 

















IMP. PROUD MARSHAL 


Are iree cele- 
brated in service 
in « rhe breed 
affo r. The 
herd 300 
head standing 
catt ing bulls, 
inc everal 
her 8, COWS 
Ww red cows 
ar r sale, 
W 


iynse, "Sons & Wells, 


Stockport, Ia. 


HORNS, 





Imp. Proud Marshal, 
Imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 

















IMP. ROYAL DIAMOND 








CAHILL BROS., 





artersville 


THE SPLENDID ROAN SCOTCH 2-YEAR-OLD BULL— 


SULTAN BLINK, 


You will like the —better yet the price 
n tested. 
boars by our great Golden Pathfinder. 


OFFERED 





ROCKFORD, IOWA 











if a regis rt-h« 
_ during hie life sires 100 

alves worth $5 more per 
head than calves from the 
3 by a ecrub bull, 
500. If they sell 
, is worth 
0 more, be 


we it a 4 $50 
rth act- 


ered Sho 


What is a Short- ‘horn Bull Worth 2 | 












ah class 
He w i tC: much? 


ikets 
100 ibs. of 


quality and pounds both et the +: ef ma 
Short-horn cow yields from 7,000 to ‘ 


" 
wet pai 
a 1,600 ib 

milk per year 

American Short-horn Breeders’ Ass'n, 


AS Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


Short-horn Bulls 


OF MERIT 


Ten Scotch topped bulls to offer, from 10 to 12 
months ofage. A very useful lot of rugged fellows. 


ALSO HAVE A FEW SCOTCH TOPPED 
COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


HELD BROS. (Plymouth Co.) HINTON, JA. 


Miller & Peterson, Memphis, Mo. 
Breeders of 


h Short-horns 


he prize winning oc 
_~ “Seas Imp. Choice G 
ide 

bulls anc a hettere atved ts 
Oakdale Stamy 
4 champion, Pride of 
h ser 80, 








recta: 


i strong in 


Pride of Alblo 


4 





of Oakdale 
winning sons 
Imp. Merry 


Pride 
both pris 
Albion, 





vice a 


SHADOW LAWN 
SHORT-HORNS 


An outstanding roan 14 months Duchese of Gloster 

| offered, A rare good one. Great style and finish. A 
ocky roan Nov. calf, by ee Meintieth Silver 
Star, and of the grand champion, Vielet 8. 
lierd headed by Admirable Stamp and Vil- 
lage Golden 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


out 


| 





VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. Villager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORT-HORNS 


A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roans by 


Village Stamp, two reds by Silver Sultan, one by 
Iype’s Herald by Curhberland'’s Type, Call or write. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


| Am Offering Six Choice Scotch Bulls 
the best Scotch families, sired by Sul- 
They are the low down, beefy type, 
from 18 to 20 mos. old. Will be priced right for quick 
salc. Come and see them, or write. Address 


H. E. ROBINSON, Correctionville, lowa 


A Dozen Scotch Bulls 


By ROAN GOODS 
REDS, WHITES AND ROANS 


Two are of the imported ( ral bstone Baroness family 
If you have a suspicion that Roan Goods isn't 


LA. MATERN, WESLEY, 1OWA 


14 YEARLING SCOTCH-TOPPED 


Short- horns 


Reds 


Also 


Representing 
tan’s Stamp 





see 





from 12 
cows and 


1 pedigreed. , Roansand Whites, 
16 months some attractive 
Satiene of same breeding for sale, 


ASHBY & McGEE, LUCAS, IOWA 
FOR SALE 


Several yearling Scotch bulls, reds and roans. 
Also some Scotch topped cows and heifers and two 
Scotch heifers. Come or write to 


HENRY MOLL, Garner, 





lowa 





_ SALE—14 SHORT.HORN BULLS. 
Aged from 10 to 4% months. Eight are of Scotch 
breeding and among them are choice herd heading 
Prospects. Stix are Scotch topped and of very good 
quality. Wl sell Scotch topped cows and hetfers. 
Come and see them 

3.8. DEHNER & SON, 


15 Scotch and Scotch 
Topped Bulis 


of serviceable age—reds, whites and roans 


c ascade,. lowa. 





Stenberg’s Prime Herd of Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by the great bulls 
DIAMOND MEDAL 424004 
COUNT AUGUSTINE 505655 

Stock for sale in season Farm is in Iowa, 
HENRY STENBERG. Elmore. Minn. 


THE GENERAL FARMER’S COW 


5.000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good feeding 
calf from our milking Short-horns. Free booklet, 
“Beef and Butter Profits.” 

COOK & COOK, Indepen dence, lowa 








F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rocklord, lowa 
Maine Valley Short-horns yiyinge ciimkes 


724772, one of the best grandsons of Imp. Vil- 


lager For sale now, three chotce Scotch bulls, sired 
by Seotttsh Secret 8871390. Visitors always wel- 
cor LENO H. ROLLINS, Central City, 


Row ®, successor to Jordan & Dunn 





Short-horns for Sale 


Several good young bulls, also cows and heifers of 
type and quality. Our cows would be profitable 
asadairy herd. Quality first is eur motto. Inspec 
tion Invited 
EAL, 


BURT H.N Mt. Vernon, Iowa 





When writing to advertisers, ple 


ase mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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go in this sale, 


the breed. They reign supreme. 
better Durocs. 


boars—perhaps a litter of ten, 


care, if unable to attend. 





Great Wonder | Am Sale 


The Biggest Boar of the Durec Breed. 


Algona lowa, August 15 


All we ask is that you see the sons and daughters of Great Wonder I Am :) 
then judge for yourself what one of these sows is worth ca 
ing a litter to the service of Great Wonder I Am. 

His sons and grandsons are among the largest and most famous boars , 
They are the banner bearers of bigger an 


Come to headquarters next Friday and get you a boar that will make history: 
or a sow that will raise a litter from which ? 
such as we will show you, the like of which 5 
never saw. Come and see the biggest boar you ever looked at. Ask for catalog, 


J. A. Vipond & Sons, 


Send your buying orders to Holmes Cantine, 
He knows the good ones. 


iat 
ry- 


ou can sell two or three herd 


Algona, la. 


of Wallaces’ Farmer, 


























of re 


16 Head 
bulls, re 









priced to sell, 
the bunch | . ) taken. 
and see them. 
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REAL BARGAINS IN | 


Hereford Re» 


gistered Hereford 
anging in age from one to two 


years old. Fairfax, Anxiety, Beag 
Brumme!, and Albany families are 
represented These bulls will be 


and at cut prices, if 
Write, or come Sees 


JOHN mnoes, Sheldon, Ia,’ 














POLAND-CHINAS 


BRAD DARARARAAALLLLLLLOLOEQMLLO—Omernrmeonms" 


LONG 








Sire: 
Dam: 


GAY BUCKLEY, 





Giant of Wonders, by King of Wonders, by A Wonder 
Lady Wonder 2d, by M. Wonder, by A Wonder 


For Sale—Sows bred to him, and pigs sired 


GALESBURG, 





PPLPA PALLY 









KING 


by him. 


ILLINOIS 











THE VANGUARD 


HANCHER’S BIG ORANGE 


SOME HERD BOARS 


Sherman’s Big Type Poland-China Boar Sale—Comine 


Sale will be held at HUMBOLDT, IOWA, SEPTEMBER 3d 


80 boars, 10 sows. Sons and daughters of Wonder Buster, 
man, Mable’s Jumbo. How do the above names sound? 
ef $644.72 and it is from the tops of these litters we are selling. 


s. J. SHERMAN. Rutland, iowa 


Our address, RUTLAND, |OWA 


Hancher’s Big Orange, Big Bob, T! ruards 
We purchased 18 sows last winter at an a 
Ask for catalog. Watch future iss 

Ss. E. DUNLAP, Herdsman 








BIG TYPE POLANDS— 


Some of t 
dale Jor 
Bone a 
by Big Orange, bred for early August litter. 
and Lady's Best, by Chief of Ia., 
good 1 gilts or a good tried sow, 





e tried sows bred for fall 
by Gerstdale Jones 






fall 
your own selecting 


G. SLOTHOUBER, 


The fall gilts are sired by Smooth Giant 
are a good smooth, good colored bunch 
Boyden Maid and G's Queen, 
bred for early litters. 
bred for fall litter, 


10 FALL GILTS and 10 TRIED SOWS | 
FOR SALE 


pigs to King’s Best, by Ia. King’s Best and G. S’s Gers 


| 
by Prince B | 
Among the tried sows is Smooth Mollie 
by Long Wonde 
If you are in the market for s 
write; or better come an 


BOYDEN, N. W. |OWA| 











E. GRITTERS, 


Bred for fall farrow. 
Big C ht ef and E 
G's Big Chief and King’s Wonder, 

We also have 10 fall boars by G's Big Cl 
and our herd boar, 
Long Jumbo, This boar is a fall 
a boar with size, style and quality 


E. GRITTERS, 


Address 


—TI-W. 





PERKINS, LOWA™ 


20 HEAD OF BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BROOD sows 


These are mostly spring and fall yearlings. 

2's Big Bone 2d and are bred to Gritter’s A Wonder, 
a great son of King of Wonders 
iief and Futurity Wonder that we are pricing rig 
Black Jumbo, by Mouw’s Best, 
yearl ing that is right in every way, 


lowa 


T hey are sired by Barro 
by Korver’s Orange Wonc: 


and out of a daughter of Pell’s Jum! 


and guaranteed so. He is 


PERKINS, IOWA 











Big Type Poland - Chinas 


by Winning Price, a great son of Big 
Price Equal, the three times grand champion 
Spring pigs are sired by Farver's Long Jones, Far- 
ver's Jumbo Jones, Winning Price, Smooth Prospect 


Herd headed 


and Col. Price A few of the tops will be offered at 
private treaty. Also a few choice yearling sows 
and fall gilts. W rite, or better come and make us a 
visit Farm two miles east of town. 


Sibley, lowa 


50 Poland-China Spring Boars and Gills i 


Sired by Smooth Jumbo, purchased fri 
Phillips for 81000; Orphan's Big Joe 2d. M 






Boy, a line bred A Wonder boar, and Y g Be 
Bone. The boars are of best breeding, con! a 
and style, weighing up to 175 lbs.; a few herd 
header prospects. The gilts likewise ha s of 
quality, being long, hi igh and smooth wit et of 
feet. Everything doub 4 immuned and re P. 
A. &I5.C. Lynnville. 








Johns lows 
All mail orders will ee filled promptly saus 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 





SCHREIBER BROS., 


ALDWIN’S 
iG BONED 
IG TYPE 

POLANDS 


We are breed improvers. If we 
baven't what you want we will 
take you where you can get it. 


M.L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 


bets Big Type Boars 


for sale. Sired by Graham's Chief, the best pig ever 
sired by Miller's Chief and one’ of the outstanding 
yearling boars of the breed. We claim he fs as big 
as the biggest. We will prove our claims if you let 
us show you the boar. These pigs are out of mature 
dams and we guarantee them right. Get our prices 
and don't forget us if in need of a good boar pig. 


A.A.Graham, - Burt, lowa. 


10 miles north of Algona. 
TIEDEN’S 


BIG POLANDS 


limited number of carefall y selected early spring 
*. s. Big, rangy. high backed fellows. Herd boar, 
Tieden’s Big Bob. hee are by him and Big Price 
Again, the Graham boar. Anything we send out can 
be returned if mot found satisfactory. That's the 














way we do business, 
R. D. 2, 


FRANK TIEDEN, Eikader, lowa 





Big Type Poland-China Spring Boon 


Weigh up to 175 pounds to Angust 1st 
Bauman’s Big Chief, Big Type Jim 2d 
King. Come ‘ad see for yourself or wr! 
is right. 

F.W. BAUMAN, RK.3, Lansing. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS | 


lows 








Spring boars of size and quality; some « 
headers, sired by Long King and Lenz's Giant § 
boar that looks! for his equal. Write y wants 
The price is right 

- A. LENZ, R.F.D.2, Lansing, tows 





JOLAND-CHANA fall boars and pigs by “ Wiebe 
Big Timm, at weaning time. G. A. WIEBE 
SON, Beatrice, Nebraska, Route N.o 4, Box W 





BLUE HOGS. 


“SAPPHIRE” SWINE 


(BLUE HOGS) 


Actually blue in color. The Biue Hogs are! ne 
an experiment. e have bred them success!) ) 


































GRA! 
per 
16 
sae 

OTHE 

de 


far: 








twelve years before offering any for sa'¢ bc 
mature quickly, grow very large, and the ny 7, 
are the most prolific breeders on eartl em Smoot 
information. Mention this paper. 80Ws 
The Blue Hog Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass Last y 
| 
Lon; | 
MULE FOOT HOGS. be 
La wi 


oe ee herd. Bred poles 


MULE 





pigs 


bred and open gilts, weanl 
AY 


males. Pedigrees furnished. ALLO 
FOOT HOG CO., Eisberry, Mo. 


























General Price Outlook 


CATTLE—Fat cattle declined : 





rs and canners fell 


and feeder steers held 





—Heavy hogs declined 2 points, to 
- cent, and light hogs 2 points, to 








P AND WOOL—Fat lambs dropped medium to prime— 





Boston wool held steady, : 
Lambs, culls and cx 





and oats dropped 1 Yearlin - ae ae Oe 
: pee g wethers, medium 
cent. Wheat held steady at 167 Srey oa 
ER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter ad- 
3 points, to 183 per cent. 





still the highest of the standard 





mouths to yearlings— 





iS!tONS—Lard fell 6 points, 
Ribs fell 9 points, to 207 per 
Smoked ham advanced 3 points, to 
Bacon advanced 
Bacon is selling lower 
price of hogs would justify, on 
rnment bacon being 
Lard now seems 
only hog product on which the 
rs are making any extreme profit. 
FUTURES—AIl futures at this writing are 
very unsteady state, owing 


ie 











want j 


stock are quoted 
erage of prices from common to choice 








York 





points lower, in the belief 


{| 
ecw 


iuce the cost of living. 
give exact percentage figures next week 
n the market is on a steadier basis. 


The Week’s Markets 








ap : 























rs (1,100 Ibs. up)— 


































































































all other points, car lots 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICE 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 5 

















Chicago—T 


week before $ 


$49.10, week 
last week $2 
millet, las 
hog millet 
g2 3° 
Kansas 
week befor 
week before 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES 





- 
- 








The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, 


the stock } 











stock we 
ceipts of cat 


muiati 







hort. 
High } 
markets, 


with corn t 


news extren 
values. Apprehension 


some district 


weather, and 





falls at th 
settling of 

strengthened 
ment of the 
and the ent 


more than 1 


reductions of from 
bushels from 
specialists are doing 


ed business in tha 


that a good 


pect. There 


abroad for barley, 





prices are 1 
to $37 a ton 
crop, but the 


feed 


loss of 


west have caused 


new 





in cold storage 
the Departme 
storages which reported in 1918, 
2,000 pounds of but- 
while the same storages on July 15th 
vear held 4 


storages reportin 





were 


holding stocks of 68,2 


te 
ti 








year held 7,6 


6,292,000 cases 








recent 

comp 

tember oat 
with $1.54 ‘ 
sold at ay 
i year 

at 32.24 Ry 
$1. to $1 
we with 
unt y ge 
I g iss « 














, mor 
ht no 
I f catt 
ndergone i 
n i Ss 
t i t} \ 
ern range < 
sto rs n 
to witl 
to $6.7 
$11.50. with 
taken at $12 


I 
to $18.40 for 


with sales of 


$16 and over 


$15.90 for common to medium 
sales of canning 
upward. West 


going a 
have sold at 








and elevated rail- 


‘ral years ago and fur- 
1ed employment by the packers, and a 
* -eated around the stock 


sat 


so thi 


ened 











- 2 








widespread rain- 


} favorable weather, 
» crop is now placed at not 





250,000,000 to 300,000,000 


an unusually extend- 
, and it is claimed 





Arrivals of timothy hay 
ling below actual requirements, and 
} sales taking place at $28 


undertone. 








active demand, and 
ahoma prairie hay sells at $27 
ses of butter and eggs 
is year are reported by 















































@ been sel 





ange steers have been 

















1 bulls to $ 
> t 
ce 
hem 
we 
times as large as a year ago. Bx 
season to date about 45 é 









have arrived, con 
a year The general run of 
y 50 to 75 cents lower 


lier. 






closed ! 








a week ear 
Hogs were marketed early last week 
much more freely than a week ear “ 
when the receipts were much smaller in 
numbers than usual. For a few days the 
killing facilities of the packing plants were 
quite inadequate, and some severe breaks 
in prices for all kinds of hogs took place, 
the elimination of negro help cutting the 
working forces and materially crippling 
the packing operations. Firms have ad- 
vised their country patrons to act cau- 
tiously in marketing their stock, and the 
decline in prices operated to lessen the re- 
ceipts after Wednesday, resulting in big 
gains in values. On previous days 
numbers of swine accumulated 
yards, and even on Wednesday night as 
many as 8,000 were left in the pens, most 
of them being held off the market Pre- 
visions, as well as hogs, continue to sell 
at far higher prices than in n 
and within a 
more than $10 per barrel higher than 2 
year ago, with similar advances in lard 
M: y heavy sows 
re continues 
to be an extremely wide spread in prices 
for hogs, the bulk selling within a range 
of about $1.75 per 100 pounds. Prime light 
butchers and fancy light bacon hogs are 
still the highest sellers, with the best 
heavy butchers selling 25 cents below top 
quotations During the last half of the 
week, the receipts became meager, and @ 
boom in prices landed hogs higher than 
was ever paid before in the history of 
the market. After prime hogs had sold 
at $23.60, the market declined, with sales 
at to $23.40, pigs selling at $18.50 to 


s 


er 

















i times, 





short time pork has sold 



























Lambs and sheep were marketed liber- 
ally early last week, but the smaller gen- 
eral local and shipping demand resulted 
in such sharp breaks in prices that later 


receipts fell off materially. The best lambs 
sold down to $16.50, being the lowest 
price touched since January Western 





range lambs formed the bulk of the ar- 


rivals, and aged stock was very scarce 
after Tuesday Packers discriminated 
severe] 


against throw-out lambs, and 





sold off as much as $1 in a singl 


Louisville reported a lamb top of 
being about $2 below the middle of 
Traders were of the opinion that 
lower ll prevail later Late 
Sales were made of range lambs at $13.25 
to $16.50, native to $16, feed- 
ing lambs at $12 yearlings at 


$8 to $10.50, 








$8.75 to $12.25 
ewes at $3 to $8.50, and bucks and stags 
at $5 to 
Around 
ket last week, exporters doir 
buying 





50 horses were sold on the mar- 
the bh 


their purchases ranging 














at $200 per head Some declines 
in prices took place on the commoner of- 
ferings More horses would have been 
taken for export had the supply of ocean 
steamer space been larger. W 


Food Conditions in England 


As an indication of the shortage 
foodstuffs in England, the following 
cerpts have been taken from a recent 
report to the Bureau of Markets from 
Mr. Edward A. Foley, agricultural trade 

at London: 

“I find food much scarcer in Eng! 
than I had anticipated Butter and eggs 
are so scarce as to be practically off the 








commissioner 





I 





market Altho the rar rationing cards 
have been recalled, the supply is inade- 
quate At my hotel, one lump of sugar a 
meal is allowed A small piece of mar- 





garine, which must last for the day, is 
served at breakfast Fish is very much in 
at all meals, and the portions 
are On the other hand, meat por- 
tions are very small. 

“An attempt was made to relieve the 
meat shortage by the importation of beef 
from Siberia, but the quality was so ur- 
itisfactroy that the plan was abandoned, 

Clothing has advanced more than 100 
per cent above pre-w 











~ 





shortage of materials of the better classes. 
An impending general strik« sailors 
will send prices still higher, it is said 

“Prices of many commodities are above 
the in the United States Living ex- 
penses are about double. 

“Under the caption, ‘High Prices Fol- 
low De-Control,’ the Daily Mirror, under 
date of June 6th, published the following 
quotations In Smithfield market yester- 
day really good calves fetched 2s 6d (61 
cents) per pound, and for best cuts, irée- 
tail, as much as 3s 6d (90 cents) per 
pound was obtained. In spite of the high 
prices, the demand was far greater than 

















the supply Yesterday in castle ygal 
and lard went up 6d (12 cents) per pound 


and margarnie 2 d (4 cents) per pound 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


























Bred Sows 














AUGUST 15, 1919, AT IRVINGTON, lOW 


25 bred sows, consisting of tried sows, spring yearlings and fall yearlings. Bred for August and September farrow to the 
two great herd boar s, Big Long Wonder, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, and out of Long Mable by G’s Big Price; and Giant 
Conqueror, a great son of The Conqueror; dam, Smooth Giantess, by Siever’s Big Tim. 

Attractions in the sow line are four ot malig J yearlings, sired by Wonder Jumbo Jr.; dam, Lady O, by Big Bob 2d. 

Two tried sows by Hancher’s Big Price; out of Sweepstakes Maid. 

Three sired by Good Enough, out of Mable Tecumseh. 

These are the very choicest kind of sows. I have selected this offering with great care and believe I am putting up an offer- 
ing equal to that of any that will be sold anywhere this fall. 

Here is the lineup of young boars: Three by Highland Big Joe, best boar in Minnesota, out of Wonder Queen 2d, by Bis 
Hadley, out of Wonder Queen, best sow sold in northwest last winter. 


Three by Sheldon Wonder, Two by The Guardsman, Three by Big Long Wender—out of a Masterpiece sow. 


Nothing but tops go in this sale, the cream of our herd, and this means the cream of Poland-Chinas. Everything is immun« 
Send for catalog. 
Cols. H. O. Tellier and H. Riley, Auctioneers. R.C. Henry, Fieldman. 


H. M. STEUSSY, Irvington, lowa 


ASEROSEN- ANGUS. AUCTIVONRERS 











ee EEEEEeEeEeEEE 


SE EL | ES. at World's Origi nal and Greatest School an 
1} independent with no capital invested. Every eee 
choice lot of yearling Pree ERS Sai, of the business taught. Write today for free ci 


f 
a which are some good hers e A ow alog 
cows and hetfers, which are offered at prices that 


any breeder A amg can afford to pay. Come and “THE BOAR THAT WEEDS NO FIXING” Jones Gallonel Soheel of Anetoneeny 


Ww. B. SEELEY, Mi. Pleasant, lowa 74 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, | Mh, 


ry AK GLEN 7 AMM A MT 
! Auctioneers Make Big Mone 

Rhordeon- Angus Get your mind centered on better Durocs. Then think How would you like to be one of them? Write toda 
of INVESTO £ ; . } for free 1919 annual. Four weeks term — 
i iit iam ame OR and what he has done forthe breed. The Aug. 4,719. (Our new wagon horse Is com !xg 
20 months of age Set beaatene a iecees Ricans Seamed prize winners, the champions and the notable herd MIS8OU RI AUCTION SCHOOL. Largest in wotlé 

choice September ye : ird ork boars he is sir 5 ; co r W. B. CARPENTER, President, 816 Walnut Stret 
- md ee — Rg C e is ing put him, it see ms to us, in a class by wahese Gite Missal. 
sisted by Kokomo Bob lid se » of these himself. With these facts before you, we respectfully 


Come and see them call your attention to 
w. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa | JOE SHAVER, Auctionee 


Experience as a breeder, hi Idman and § 


‘one ||} Our Investor Bred Sow and Boar Sale |] | esc xewpore ave.. 
. Qu we aes OMAHA, NEB. 


ce ; le 80 { Ab e om famt- | 
ze and quality ( ome an aS rite. 1 arm | AT WORTHINGTON 5 MINNESOTA J, L, Niclirath, Grisnell, h 


mile north of Mitchelville, on the 
miles east of Des Motnes The conductor of ae ed stock sales as voll 
: We mainul 


Geo. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Towa Fifteen years exp erfence in business. 
emetenciabienemn T f th pure bred horses, catt'e and swine on our farm we 
think we know oir business. Write fox date 
Fabius Bend Angus Herd 


~ ich n, Epist« and Best Epist ashow | Jno. Kiely, Toledo, lows 
iis Of Metatse. Poon og tole li plat apaacae adits Sows bred to INVESTOR, boars sired by INVESTOR, Angus Breeder and Live Stock 


























Headed by Ito’s Blackwood, half brother to the 








QUINN & LOWE, Proprietors, Maywood, Mo" and INVESTOR'S daughters of extreme scale, bred to Auctioneer : 
ANGUS B Ss our great young herd boar, ROYAL SENSATION, son of Let me assist you in your next Angus sit 
ULL of quality from creat Sensation, the aristocrat, and the grand cham- 
ten eveer . ' = we SS = . Tecumseh, Nebrask 
ies het oi n een pion and $2,600 sow, ROYAL CRITIC. W M PUTMA AUCTIONEER | 
¢. BH. & 3. EK. BAUMAN, = Pella, Lowa. —— ’ 

. . POLLED.DURHAMS. The boar attraction is ROYAL SENSATION. We have : eda vee lo 
decided to put this grand young boar in as a leaaing l. rk STICK ELMA Auctioneer. 
feature. He is without doubt the only son of Great 7 yee. 4 See 

. “d ‘ nce in duct 

Polled Durham Bulls Sensation to be had out ofa National! grand champion CLARINDA, IOWA auctions of all kin 

Rich in the blood of Champion of Iowa and Roan sow. Heis the highest backed son of Great Sensation. ra 

Hero. Size, bone and qualtt ’ i —_ . | H. Se. W. B. A J. E. puncil 
L. S. HUNTLEY & SOR, Chariton, lowa Other attractions are fall boars by INVESTOR and eos N. Fortieth St. 
Great Wonder I Am. AUCTIONEER MAHA, NEB. 





Polled Durham Bulls | Come out and inspect our offering, and our herd in Pp i A. | LEESE &' Live Stock Auction 
a 


Several Scoich topped D. 8. bulls from 8 to 18 mos. | ey _ ss 
ties be ieee Victor X 10401 99895 and White | general. If you like REAL Durocs we believe we can HARTLEY, 10 
a 


Wallflower X 19877-510836. Also some cows and please you. 


heifers IRA CHASE & SONS . 4. yy KRASCHEL LIVE ~ Tock 
wford Co Buck Grove, Io . » . ICTION 
pe : ‘ shore needs, Herd double treated for the prevention of cholera. a. tows 





Psi LED DURHAM Public sale October sth Address for catalog. 


4 Nothing for sale till then ONE 
T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, Clarke Co owa | H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTI 


a «bis Seer stem cltaninnaend ' 8 8 i it 
j and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Heref cath 
on nanremmes. | Shanks & Smith, Worthington, Minn. |) mt, Fisemnes, sews. 


i AMPSHIRE sows and gilts. Best of breed BB 
ing. Good size and plenty of bone Bred to prize - RKSHIRES. 

ipitecine beams. if ta peed OF gems extra geod Banap- Kraschel, Duncan and Peters, Aucts. Send all buying Sina pee mE RIES A 
shires, call or write E. R. HEM, Selma, lowa. orders to Holmes Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer, in our | DALRVIEW Farm Berkshires. We are offers 
~ 7 . for sale very good cholera !mmune sprog 
AMPSHIRE hogs ona Mbev@een-Anqus care. We guarantee anything he buys to please. anda few good fall gilts. No better blood lines 

Is for sale. Al! eligible to register in America. Satisfaction guaranteed. J.H.°* 
Ww. iH. CARMICHAEL. Brooklyn, lowa. & Sons, Arenzville, Ill. 
































